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How to liny a perfume 

Ly Christian Dior 


It .s easy, of emirse. Yon just 1,11 llio salesgirl 
wliat you vaut aiitl charge it, please. 

But if you re not sure what you want — or it 
you r«‘ re.Tily to try something new — here are 
a few suggestions. 

Be .sure tliat you test the new perfume hy 
.vpravinn it. Ask the salesperson to spray a 
little i./ the air near you to .si'o ;fyo,. lit e it. 
II It appeals to vou.flien .spray your forearm. 
Don’t rnh it. That ciiangos the tragrance. 


Toslay its no longer neccs.sary to transter 
perfume to 3 .special atomizer hefore spraying. 
Some o f,I,e...rl,r s hiie.st pertumes are avail- 
able in atomizers anil yon can spray trom the 
original hotlle. 


P urthermore the new spray atonuzer.s are 
coin|>letely air-tight anil leak-proot ilown to 
the last drop- 5prays are small enough to carry 
in your liaiidhag. too. so you can renew your 
perlnine conveniently every .S or 4 hours. 
Naturally . 3lomizcrs are uleal lor traveling. 






InclJcmnlly .never tsvst a perfume hy snitiing 
the toj) ol the tester holtle. That jierfume is 
almost certainly ranciil. 


And don t try out a pcrliimc hy dahhiiig it on 
your arm. You 11 get a heavy concentration in 
one spot— not at all l;U ,l.c true fragrance. 
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It you like the spray ellecl. go alieail and huy 
tlu* pertume. If you re uncertain ahoiil it, give 
it lo or 20 niiniile.s to deve lop. Go huy .some 
new -Stockings. Bm -sas’e some money hecause 
you may find that tl le |>erlimie you re testing 
IS in.sl what you ss'ant when it lia.s reached 
lull hloum- 

Now it’.s a (jncstiun ot wliat size to liny. 


Don’t 1 juy too largo a huttle. 
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Not just hecau.se you want to he sure your 
hiishaiitl approves ot your choice Init hecause 
you should always huy perfume lu .small 
quantities. Pertume. I;l,e wiiic, changes once the 
hottle IS open. So huy a smallisli hotlle and 
use it up quick I y . I f y ou liappen to have .several 
hollies, store the re.serve in a dark place ami 
away trom Iieat. 



A great deal has heeii saul uhoiil how lo wear 
perfume. Aiost ot what ha.s heeii .said i.s non- 
seu.se. Perfume sliould not he dahhed heliind 
the ears or ruhlied on the pul.se spots. I,.U,I.I 
he sprayed with an atomizer. 1 lie gentle mist of 
a .sjiray is more effective than a ilah on the 
wrist, more economical and mure appreciated 
hy your admirers. 


How much perfume should you put oii.^ 

.Tu.st enough to prove tliat you re lioth a woman . .• i . 
and a lady. Pertume sliould attract; loo much ' 
can repel. It should he a sulifle suggestion; not ' 

an open invitation. 


And wear perfume regularly as you do hjistick 
—as ail essential j>ai t of good grooming. 

There are many tine pertumes availahle. Aiosl 
of the host are made in I ranee, ol course. At 
least a lew t>t llie.se will he right tor you. Just 
take the time to .select caretufiy- 

And there soiienaiuein the jiertume field you can 
always count on— Ghrisiiaii Dior. You can almost 
surely lind .a Dior pertume to suit any mood— 

. /fsuCjJin • . C/Jmujtiw . C/hn/tiy 

all ditfereut, all modoni and all now nvailahlo 
Ml s]>ray jiet hmie atomizers. 




YOU CAN TELL CHRISTMAS is ncar 
whcn our Decorations Committee gets 
busy. We alu'ays look torwarJ to this happy 
season here in the Hollow, And we hope 
your holidays will be happy too. 


^ en.Mieo.M. 
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LETTER EROM THE PUBLISHER 


Though lhe\ mav seen) lo he quite iin- 
rclaied. iwo of the major siorieN in this 
issue have a common background, One 
»s a report on Africa 27 pages of ie\l 
and photographs. 1 he other is an essay 
on sport by the celebrated Russian 
poet, Yevgeny Yevtushenko, 

Work on the .African story began 
nearly a year ago and proved fraught 
with as many uncertainties as Africa it- 
self, An evtensive search in the U.S. 
suggested that available material was 
1 > limited and 2) incorrect. Ollicials at 
some African embassies glowingly 
described stadiums that rivaled Shea, 
bill news photographs suggested they 
looked more like hbbets fneld — after 
demolition. On the other hand, the 
names of internationally famous .Afri- 
can runners were drawing blank stares 
from diplomatic personnel geared to 
think in other channels. 

So. in April. -Senior Editor Ray C ave 
took a live-week tour of central Afri- 
ca to make on-the-spot assessments, 
and reported back that live countries 
seemed to olTcr the greatest poigntUU 
for the story we had in mind. 

Before the complex blending of ath- 
letic timetables, airline schedules and 
weather probabilities could be resolved, 
a normal .African problem arose: coups. 
The head of the Nigerian government 
vsas assassinated and the king of Bu- 
ganda just did escape before hts Kam- 
pala palace was leveled by ailillery. so 
Nigeria and Uganda vsere scratched 
from the list. Finally Photographers 
.lay Maisei and Marvin Newman were 
dispatched lo Kenya. Senegal and 
Cihana— Newman on a morning’s no- 
tice vslien a track meet wa.s suddenly 
rescheduled. Martin Kane followed, lo 
write the story that begins on page 7S. 

Meanwhile C ave had encountered in 
Africa a man he had been trying to get 
in touch with for a long time. Yevgeny 
Yevtushenko. In .1 Pn-aHions Aiiln- 
hiof'rapliy- a work which caused him 
serious ditbeuliy with Russian official- 
dom— Yevtushenko had revealed him- 
self to be a sportsman. ’ 'In general. ' he 
w rote, ""sport is a cleaner business than 
literature. There are times when I am 
very sorry that 1 did not become a 
football player. I very nearly did." 
Having read that. Cave— who last year 
persuaded John Steinbeck to pul down 


his views of sport- set out lo capture 
Yevtushenko. 

The poci had said he much admired 
Steinbeck as a writer. When he learned 
that Yevtushenko would be in Dakar 
at the same time as he would. Cave 
packed a copy of the magazine with 
Steinbeck's story (SI. Dec. 20. 196.^) 
and eventually tracked down the elusive 
Russian in the dining room t'f a not- 
very-grand Dakar hotel. The poet was 
dressed in a while tennis sweater, and 
his eyes were alive with enthusiasm as 
he explained in undersiandahic English 
- ”1 learn it in two day s. Ciood. uh?"— 
that he had spent the morning water 
skiing. Would he write an essay on 
Nport? He thought not. '".lohn Stein- 
beck did. ” The Steinbeck was pro- 
duced. ’"Ciood writer." said Y'cviu- 
shenko. ”Hc is my friend. I cooked a 
meal for him once when he stayed with 
us in Moscow. So did my wife. ‘Which 
was better'?' I asked him. "They arc 
both better than any I have over eaten.' 
John said. He is a very wise man. But 
not truthful. Mine was better." 

But about the essay? "'Yes," said 
Yevtushenko. ‘"I will do it. I will send 
It lo you. We shake on it." So there 
was u handshake in Dakar, and Cave 
and Yevtushenko went out to find the 
poet "a blue shirt that will match my 
famous blue eyes, yes?" Thus Africa 
presented us with an unexpected bonus 
for this year-end issue, a story that sets 
forth many feelings about sport which 
we sharc- 

Lct me now wish you a happy holiday 
season and leave you with an apt quote 
that may tell you a little more about 
Mr. Yevtushenko. He is a man with a 
fervent love for his own country , but in 
.q Pi fcocunis Aiilohiof;raphy he wrote: 
"1 despise nationalism. For me the 
world contains only two nations; the 
nation of good people and the nation 
of bad people. I am a nationalist of the 
nation of good people. " 

Wc believe, with Yevtushenko, that 
sportsmen of all nationalities belong 
to the nation of good people. 
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You’re young and strong. So you figure 
who needs insurance? Okay... but know 
where this could put your family? 


With the in-laws. 


Prudential understands how much 
fun it is for your wife and kids to stay 
with the folks when you're off by your- 
self on a business trip. They have 
themselves a picnic — for a few days. 

But it would be quite a different 
thing if they had to move in perma- 
nently. Homes and apartments just 
don’t seem to come big enough for 
two families to be comfortable in. 

Of course, your family won’t have to 
settle for this. Not if you make / 
sure they continue to have an ^ 
income if you're not around 
to provide it. 


"CONTINUING INCOME" 

INSURANCE. Maybe 
you’ve never looked 
at insurance as con- 
tinuing income. You just figure that 
you’re all set when you've got yourself 
a good-sized chunk. Say $20,000 worth, 
But stretch $20,000 over a 10-year 
period and it breaks down to about $45 
a week. And even a financial wizard 
couldn’t stretch $45 enough to pay for a 
family's food, clothing, medical 
... care and rent or mortgage. 
iviuefNTIAl' Okay, you say, but how much 
is enough? Your Prudential 



agent can give you 
expert advice but the 
final decision is up to 
you and your wife. 
_ You’re the only ones 
who knowhow much continuing income 
it would take to keep the family going. 
THE COST WONT SCARE YOU. When you’re 
young, you can buy an awful tot of fu- 
ture with your young dollars. So don’t 
wait. Now’s the best time to let your 
Prudential representative show you how 
the actual dollars-and-cents work out. 

One thing you can always count on; 
Prudential understands. 


Prudential understands 




Foaitu at the touch of a 
button. Just the amount 
you want with no waste. 


Bubbles into a cooling liq- 
uid, releasingyour choice 
of fresh new Bark Wood or 
LimeWood scents. 


Pats on in refreshing new 
comfort. Actually condi- 
tions. soothes your Ain. 




I Available with 
matching colognes 
in smart gift boxes. 


LIGHT-BUT-RIGHT LIME WOOD OR BOLD NEW BARK WOOD SCENTS — THE NEW EFFERVE SCENTS FROM EVERSHARpriNC.© 




Friendly, Familiar, Foreign & Near 



Liven up Winter with an Adventure Vacation in 2 estful. sparkling Ontario Ski. skate, toboggan and curl Watch dog sled 
races, harness races, ice hockey at its best Try the new exhilaration of snow cruising, and the traditional camaraderie 
of horse-drawn sleigh rides. Warm up at crackling log fires on crisp, clear nights. Enjoy luxury resorts with heated pools, 
lively Cities for shopping and exuberant night life Winter excitement really starts when you cross the border into Ontario. 



Write for our free Winter and Skiing colour booklets. Department of Tourism & Information, Room24. Parliament Buildings. Toronto, 
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BENGAL 
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Bengal Gin. Imported (and undomesticated). Grrrrr! 94 Proof. 

IM^OIItfD 'KOM THE UNITTO XNAeOM. IN tHC ■3rUC, VV MNCAA). WINE & CHttItl CCMrANr. N .T. UStIUtO 'lOM l«0« 0AEI*l HCU^AAC SAIMTS. 



YOU'LL BE A HAPPY GUEST 


IN ANY OF THESE CITIES; 

AlUnti, G*. MonlEomcry. Ala, 

Bamingham, All. Nashville. Tenn. 

Camden, N. J. Nalchei, Miss. 

Challanooga. Tenn. New Yack. N. Y, 

Chicago, IM. I Paducah. Ky. 

Cleveland. Ohio I Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Colorado Springs Rockford. III. 

Columbus. Ohio Sacramento. Cal 

Oelroit, Mich San Antonio. Tea, 

East Lansing, Mich , Spcingtield. Mo. 
Flint. Mich. I St. Louis. Mo 

Harrisburg. Pa. Tallahassee. Fla 

Huntsville, Ala. I Terre Haute. Ind. 
Louisville. Ky Washington. D.C. 

Miami Beach. Fla Canada: 

Minneapolis. Mmn London. Ont. 

Mobile. Ala ' Niagara falls. Ont. 


FOR IMMEDIATE CONFIRMATION 



Chicago. Ill 3800 

Cintinrali, 0 741 SMT 

Cleveland. 0. . PR I 7700 

Columbus. 0. . 274 8711 

Oavlon, 0. Enterprise 8711 ■ 

Des Moines, la. Zenith 7;S7" 

Oetioit. Mich. %1 7100 

fast Lansing. Mich, . J37I741 

flint. Mich CE 7 bill 

Indianapolis. Ind . Enterprise ?]‘)1 ' 
Kansas Cilv. Mo .. Enterprise 6760 ' 
Kansas City. Kan Enterprise 6760* 
Milwaukee. Wise. .. .Enterprise 444b* 
Minneapolis, Mmn. 333-3177 

Omaha. Neb Enterprise 3184* 

Rockloid. III. ... 399 IR90 

St lours. Mo HA 9 7470 

South Bend. Ind 233-7I7I 

Springhcld Mo . . TU I 4414 

Ferre Haute, (net. .. W’19l 

Toledo. 0 ... 244 0831 

Topeka. Kan. Enterprise 6760 

Youngstown, 0. .. 744-1131 

Ask local opeialor for number No toll charge. 

OR CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


BOOKTALK 

Some fancy New Yorh hustle arsd some 
plain truths about Maine's outdoors 

In l*3Fi1 .kickic Gleason plascJ the role of 
I Minnesota I ats in a mosie. T/te IIiimU'i. 
lhal dress hca\il> on the eharacler of Ru- 
dolph Walter Waiuleroiie Jr., trenerally 
knossn as Ness 'l ork I .its. ihoutih some- 
times as Chicago Kals and Omaha I ats. 
Wandcrone sued. iinMieccssfulls. hut now 
he has attained his resenge. Ne\s Vork I'ais 
has beciime Miniiesoia I ats. 

I his transformation is altestcsi in a ness 
book. T/h- Bonk Shot ond Oiltir Gicor 
Hohhi'iic\. b> Minncsoia fats with Tom 
I os (World Huhlishmg Co.. S5-'J5). I he 
author is gossd old Ness \ (srk. Omaha and 
Chicag«> I ats Wanderone (his collaborator 
is. ssas ami alssass h.is been Tom I «)s. a 
talented Philadelphia Journalisl ssho cos- 
ered the lirsl Johnson t ii>. III. pool hus- 
tlers’ tournament tr»r SI ). 

Although the fat Man sass he has been 
a hustler since the age of 6. there is no 
paragraph in the book on boss to hustle. 
This, he esplains. is because luisiling is a 
personal business, not conlined to pmd halls. 
(I'ais thinks stockbrokers ate the greatest 
hustlers of all.) 

TIk’ first port of Tiils's book is m.irred 
b\ interminable repetitions of his o\mi pet 
jargon e\er%thing is a zillion times, and 
esei> time he ssins a lot of money, which 
is often, he shoots out the lights. If l als is 
to be believed, and throughout the book 
he gives reiKateif assurances that his narra- 
tive IS "oil ihc square,” his life from bov- 
homl through his leccnl rcliremcm front 
Ihc active i>ool hustler's circuit was a sie.id> 
run of good limes, hard shooting, prodigious 
eating, losing craps and a lot of fun all 
along the line. 

I'ais drops names like halls in ihe right 
ptvkei of his favorite game, "one piK’ket.” 
Thev are all there; Titanic Thompsi'n. the 
greatest hustler of all lime; Johnny Carson, 
whom fats ttnee squ.irely hustled on na- 
iional television: and many other show- 
business figures, as well as some pool hall 
inhabitants with names like Weenie ik'anie. 
Boston Shorty, Daddy Warbucks and Tus- 
caloosa Squirrclly, 

Wanderone says that at an early stage 
of his career he was called Double-Smart 
1-ais and sometimes even Triple-Smart I ats. 
the supreme accolade. He complains that 
after he became famous he had to give 
tremendous odds to get any action going, 
but once under way. he always "shol out 
the lights." 

,^fler the garrulous early chapters. Kals 
tightens up his prose considerably to pre- 
sent a lirsi-rale primer on billiards, lieginning 
with fundamentals ("Ihe ttp of your nose 
should be m a straight I/nc with the cue 
and the cue ball"), Pals priK'ceds through 

Ml 


Is 3 

man a man 
if he reads 
January 

BH&G 
7 



No! He’s a 
husband ! 

And here’s what he'll be 
reading : Three houses with 
new concepts in family liv- 
ing. Are there ways around 
high family health costs? 
Do you realty own the land 
you live on? Now! Special 
prearranged tours for 
BH&G readers. Who should 
own your child’s life insur- 
ance? Warning! Cheap 
brake repair jobs are mur- 
der. When you owe money, 
what are your rights? Plus 
dozens of other ideas for 
the family man. 

Circulation: 

7 , 000,000 



laOVE 

WINTER 

SPORTS? 



Come to the land of the full-blooded winter. 
Great for skiing! Averageannual snowfall of 115 
inches in the northern regions. Now more than 
50 ski areas in operation, many with snow- 
making equipment to assure good conditions 
all season long. Go snowmobiling, ice boating, 
ice fishing, skating, tobogganing, sledding. Fine 
restaurants and accommodations at or near the 
winter sports areas. 

come to 

WISCONSIN 

where winter got its 
reputation... for fun! 

WISCONSIN VACATION ANO TRAVEL SERVICE 
Room 8, Bo> 450. Miditon, Witcontin 53701 
Please send free Wtsconsin Winter fun Kil including 
new ski itee directgry. 32-nage veMtign brochure, 
latest highwey map lo: 

Name 

Address 

City 

Slate Zip No 


BOOKTALK roniiwfd 

ihe inlriciicics of I nglish. bank shots, com- 
hiiKitions and kisses with the aid of clear 
and clescr diagrams. All in all. this hook 
would make a line addition to the library of 
any pool fan -be he pigeon, shocucr, hus- 
tler or just plain spectator. 

John T. Mi rpiiv 

In l'M‘l a candy manufacturer died in Port- 
land. Me., leasing behind a large eollcc- 
lioii of cheap eopsbiHiks in which he had 
nested escry item of interest encountered 
during more than .10 years of hunting and 
lishing. bird \eatching and rix;k collecting, 
"peeping and bolani/ing." in many parts 
of the state. The mound of copybiwks 
weighed more than pounds, indicating 
that beith his interests and his powers of 
observation were substantial. 

After years of devoted labeir bv his friends, 
the essence of Hci hert M. U . Haven's diaries 
has been published in a little paperback vol- 
ume called fu/fi of a HomemaJe Siiiiirol- 
i\/. (It may be ordered for S2.9.^ from Ihe 
\5 inihrop Mineral Shop. Route 2. N\ inlhrop. 
Me. It is a curious collection of 

lists, hearsay and obscrvaiion. In the , 
of the diaries left unpublished, the editors 
suggest, there are enough detailed IikmI lists 
of birds and plants lo be of some scicniilic 
value. Hut these, it is claimed, "arc dull 
reading for too many people. It is necessary 
to stress the items of human interest at Ihe 
cost of the strictly scicnliltc." 

So. instead of being tiled away in the 
archives of some obscure learned siKiety, 
a part of M.iven's diaries has been opened 
lo Ihe world. The world appreciates a man 
who walks about it with his eyes wivic open. 
Haven even recorded signs that met his eye 
along the way. as this one in front of a hotel 
did: "S.^ for strangers, SI. 50 for old custom- 
ers." Ifhc is an amateur naturalist, so much 
the belter. From the "purtvchial history" of 
(iilberi White (a curate) to ih.il account of 
housekeeping on W alden Pond by Ihoreau 
(a pencil manufactuier), readers have treas- 
ured natural histories which somehow prove 
loo broad lo slide into the tomb of a re- 
sea rehcr's tiling drawer. 

Haven's curiosity never flags. He reports 
that "Juslge Mcl .iughlin counted .HbO calls 
of a Whip-poor-will the other night." He 
records the going price for fov and raccoon 
skins, as well as the habits of the razor clam 
and the technique ofllshingfor smells. There 
are. as in everv interesting diary, bits of gos- 
sip; "Old Chief Meiallac's wife died during 
the winter. They claim that he smoked her 
liver a lire and kept her until spring." 

If he came across ivciiher the me inncss 
nor the suhhmiiy which rimreau sought 
in the woods. Herb Haven found in ihc 
Maine outdoors "pasture enough" for hl^ 
imagination. .-Xnd perhaps, like W hitc. he has 
induced his readers "to pay more ready at- 
leniion lo the wonders of the Creation." 

Tkank Ciraham Jk. 



...can an 
EXECUTIVE 
GOLFER 
fmd happiness 
at 


It you are one of those 
executives who despairs because your 
golf is less successful than your business 
achievements, here is good news — you 
can find happiness at The San Marcos. 


The San Marcos is the amazing resort 
where there are no bad golfers and no 
golf widows — just good, better and best 
golfers and happy, contented wives. 


SPECIAL GOLF PACKAGE; 

7 days/6 nights only *74.52 per 
person double occupancy 'till January 21 
includes room, golf greens fees at San 
Marcos or other courses, transportation 
to and from Airport, sales taxes. 






Resort / Country Club /Estates 
CHANDLER, ARIZONA 
Phone 602 - 9&3-6&5* 

Quarly. Pr.-rr ■ ■ • 



BUI Gardcl has 
never had an 
accident. Don'i let his firs( mis- 
lake be your /dsi Driiie defensively... 

Watch out for the other guy! 



This is not an because it’s not 
ordinary gift an ordinary gin 

(PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 



Distilled & Bottled *n London. 100% grain neutral spirits. 94.6 proof. Imported by J. M. McCunn & Co.. Inc., New YorK. 




You get MORE of eveiythinc 
MORE GREAT STARS! MORE GREAT HITS' 



THE ISSOC>*nOH 

AkntUmiMirt 


CHAOt I 

jcocuv 1 


WILD THINGS! 


PHILIPPE I 
.EMTREMONT 


JEREWY 


CARL ^TH 


FOUR TOPS 


CHUCK BERRY'S 
SRUTEST Mk 

HITS O 


JOHNNY 


DEAN MARTIN 
HOUSTON 


GWEN 

VERDON 


RAY CQNNIFE 


Color Me Barbra 


MARYPOPPINS, 
SOUND OF MUSK. 
Mr FAIR LADY, Me. 



THE MAMAS 

A THE PAPAS 


ACADEMY AWARD 
WINNERS. Vol. 2 

1 RAY PRICE 1 

JAN i DEAN'S 

pi 

jOAViol 
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wM 

Rofler 

C-* Williams 1 


GOLDEN HIT$.V|I.3 

£ 


IrOGER WILLIAMS 

[ I’ll R»m«ml>w Yeu 

(MTiM 

EUZUETH TAYLOR 1 

Rioun auRTOM ■ 
EDWARD ALBEE'SfM 
WHO'S AFRAID OF a 
ViRGINU 71 

WOOLF? 1 

)R.WAIKER 

ATM . 

All' STIRS al^. 
ROAO Tv ^ • 

lUNNER^ • ^ 

GOLDEN HITS OF 

1M 

SMTWIS SROTIIIRS 
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OAVe BRUOECK'S 
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> JACK 
\ JONES 


pfus^.h\% browser 
record rack 

FREE 


tH[ 

.• •NSW 
I CHtllSTV 
HINSTRUS 


Th« Vary B«»t el 
ROV ORBISON 


^Sunshine 

'Superman 


BOBBY HEBB 
SUNNY 


THE BYRDS 
fitn Oiin*iK«« . 


TW cvenu 


(YDUGOilMC 


GARY LEWIS 


KICKS 


aCgg3ffj^-— laacaiM^OLlBh^ 


NOTE: Sir-rra r 
rto rerard player, 
have baan tiaetri 


ANDY 


WILLIAMS 


FRANK SINATRA 

StrMEtrsiiitht W|ht 


The Shadow of 
Your Smile i 


REGULAR or STEREO RECORDS 


from the worldls largest record club 

MORE GREAT VALUES! 




if you begin your membership by purchasing 
just one record now, and agree to buy nine 
more selections during the coming 12 months, 
from the more than 3000 to be offered 




JAMES BROWH 


TONY BENNETT 


I 


r 


CT’ PLAVBOTS 


r w 1 




Here are more top albums, more 
top stars and more great labels than are offered 
by any other record club! And if you join right now, 
you may have ANY 9 of these hit albums - ALL 9 
FREE! What's more we'll also send you a handy 
record rack as a free gift! 

TO RECEIVE YOUR 9 RECORDS FREE - simply write 
m the numbers of the nine records you want on 
the postage-paid card provided. Then choose aiv 
other record as your first selection, (or which you 
will be billed only $3.79 (regular high-fidelity) or 
$4.79 (stereo). In short, you will actually receive 
ten records — all 10 for the price ot one! 

Be sure to indicate whether you want your ten 
records (and all future selections) in regular high- 
fidelity or stereo. Also indicate the type of music 
in which you are mainly interested: Classical; 
Listening and Dancing: Broadway and Hollywood; 
Country and Western; Teen Hits; Jau. 

KOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month you will 
receive your free copy of the Club Magaiine, with 
over 300 different records to choose from. You 
may accept the monthly selection for the field of 
music in which you are mainly interested, or take 
any of the other records offered, or take NO 
record in any particular month. 

The records you want are mailed and billed to 
you at the regular Club price of $3.79 (Classical 
$4.79; occasional Original Cast recordings and 
special albums somewhat higher), plus a small 
mailing and handling charge. Stereo records are 
$1.00 more. 

After purchasing your first album through this 
advertisement, your only membership obligation is 
to purchase nine more records during the coming 
twelve months. Thereafter, you may discontinue 
membership at any time. II you continue, you 
need buy only four records a year to remain a 
member in goo6 standing. 

MONEY-SAVING BONUS RECORD PLAN' If you do 
wish to continue membership after fulfilling your 
enrollment agreement, you will be eligible for the 
Club's tKnus-record plan . . . which enables you 
to get the records you want lor as little as $2.39 
each (plus a small mailing charge). So the Club 
represents your best buy in records for as long 
as you remain a member! Just mail the card today! 


More than 1,500,000 families now belong 
to the world's largest record club 
COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB Thi* Haute, u 











Door locks that lock automatically at 8 miles an hour. 
We remember in case you forget. 



You can pet door locks that remember. Only from Ford ilotor Company. 
Something more. Even if the kids pull the door handle.s. 

Ford Motor Company’s door locks .stay locked. Nothing move.s till 
you release the locking button. Ford has a better idea., 
push button peace of mind. .. and you don’t even 
have to push the button. 

No wonder you feel better with your family ' 

in a ’67 Ford Motor Company car. 



...has a better idea 



Only 1 insurance company {^ve think) 
deals 'with malevolent swans: The St. Paul 


(I IF THE SWANS 
I OONT MATTER, 

I 

I ABSURDITY 
I DOES, 


Y OU muy never 
want our new 
Swan jx)licy. Hut 
you could want 
the elastic alti- 


tude that made us write it. This 
elastic attitude of ours means that 
your special [problems get special 
treatment. Also of course, it leads 
us into absurdity, and delivers onto 
our desks such things as this: 


Swan Report. From Our Departme.nt 
OF Unusual Policies 
“Swans in question resided in a suburban 
pond, regarded affectionately by nearby 
homeowners. One swan, however, having 
fussy day, did push, poke, flap at or 


otherwise annoy one local taxpayer. 

“Taxpaj'er, unhinged, demanded Village 
Council remove sw’ans from pond. Com- 
munity rift developed. Coffee parties 
divided. Car pools suffered. 

“Swans continued residence in pond, 
apparently enjoying publicity and extra 
bread crumbs. 

“Council met, pondered, decided in favor 
of swans, but sagely insisted on Swart 
Liability Coverage for village. Hard to 
get. Didn’t exist. Two insurance com' 
panics laughed at request. 

“The St. Paul did not laugh, wrote policy. 
Suburban peace restored, car pools and 
coffee parties back to normal.” 


Why wait until you need an elastic 
insurance company? Find our 
Agents or brokers in the yellow 
pages. Get our quiet, venerable, 
solvent siigacity, too. 


THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 



Serving you aroun</ the world. . . around the dock 


SI. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Lile Insurance Company 
St. Paul. Minnesota 55102 



If she doesn’t fill out 
that rental form in 
2 minutes flat, strip her 
of her Avis button. 



Time her. 

(Many Avis girls break 90. After 
record holder Gray’s 47, there’s Alice 
Webb in Seattle, with 48.) 

So if she goes over 2 minutes, her 
Avis button is yours. 

And don’t think it won’t hurt. 
When you wear a button that says, 
“We try harder,”and somebody tells 
you to take it off, they’re telling you 
something about yourself. 

Try it the next time you rent a shiny 
new Plymouth from Avis. 

2 minutes. If she takes a second longer, tell her to hand 
the button over. 

Please don’t try to remove it yourself. 
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rotary bio 

ihavei with a blade! There's a pop-up trimmer, too, for toior- 

35T hos more feotures thon ony other shovcr o" the morket. 
On/oH switch, 110/220 volts. Coil cord loo. 

See the Noreleo Rechargeable 40C, too. 2 weeks of close, com- 
fortable shoves on a single charge! Or the Noreleo 'Flip-Top' 20, 
perfect beginner's shaver at a modest price. And the Noreleo 
Cordless ISC. Works onywhere on penlighi botteries. 


^orefco 


the fast, dose, comfortable electric shave 





Dominick & Dominick on: 
the delicate art of keeping one’s mouth shut. 


You hear it from across the aisle on the train, or across 
the way at lunch; 

■'Smith’s buying XYZ again." Or. "the Doe group had 
another closed-door meeting with the Jones people. That 
merger can't be more than a week away! ' 

Someday, you may even overhear your investment 
plans being gossiped about. 

But never as the result of any loose talk by us. 

Anyone you talk to at Dominick & Dominick is duty- 
bound to hold what you say in complete confidence. We 
tolerate no lapses of security. 

This confidential relationship between client and repre- 
sentative is spelled out clearly in the 200-page "bible" we 


live by. Called simply "the Dominick & Dominick Manual)’ 
it contains — among other things — a code of conduct we 
have maintained through 96 years of business. 

Whether you come to us for help in putting together a 
merger, raising money, or simply to gel advice about your 
investments . . . we'll serve you according to this same 
code of conduct. 

We’ll give you prompt service. We’ll check every last 
detail. 

We'll look for special ways to help you. 

And. from start to finish, we won’t talk about it to a soul. 

But. we'd be less than human if we didn’t hope you 
would! 


DOMINICK‘^DOMINICK,EI 

INCORPORATED □ FOURTEEN WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10005 
Members New York. American. Midwest, Pacific Coast & Toronto Stock Exchanges 


Butlalo; Chicago, Seattle . Portland. Ore., San Francisco, Los Arrgeies. Atlanta, Charlotte, Nashville; Houston: Montreal, Toronto; Vancouver 




The Continental life can include private schooling for your son. A course 
in gourmet cooking for your wife. Perhaps evening lessons in guitar for you. 
Certainly, it includes the discovery of Lincoln Continental — the luxury motorcar 
selected by those who express their judgment as well as their means. 
Lincoln Continental is engineered to be the best automobile America has to offer. 
Its luxury is tastefully understated in the Continental tradition. 

It is styled to stay in style — and give you an investment of lasting value. 

Test drive the 1967 Lincoln Continental for yourself. 

Come live the Continental life. 


>LINCOL^^. 

AMERICA’S MOST DISTINGUISHED MOTORCAR 




LINCOLN MERCURY DIVISION 


Shawn AbOv*. Ih» >967 Conlinanl»l < 
eoup«. Amanc«’s only lour door eor> 




Conlinontol 




The 

more you know 
cibout Scotch, 


the more certain 
you are to give 
Ballantine’s. 


mUEO IN SCOTLAND. BlENCKD SCOTOI NHISKf B6 PNOOT. lUPOftTED BY *21' BRANDS. 1NC..N.Y,C. 




-ist US strcutjHi atu{ animije ahundant he ijivai 

to afL H'fio workjvrn wotiK of reason and nnderstandhuj y 
that the ijood that Cies in ex'cry' man's haitf may' day 
day he nuujnif'edr tfiat men mil come to see more clairly 
}iot that n'iuch divides them, hut tfiat ivhich unites them i- 
that each hour may' hniuj us closer to a final victoiy', not 
of nation over nation, hut of man over his own ei'ils and 
weaknesses y that the tme sprit of this Christmas Setison — 
its I'oyi its heauty its ho^e, and ahoi’e all its ahidinq faith- 
may' live amoiuj usi' that the hlessinqs of jyeace he oias — 
the jieace to huild and ijrow, to live in lumnony and sympi- 
thy'with others, and to j^lan for the future with confdaice. 

NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


One reason phone costs haven’t gone up with living costs 
is that Western Electric is part of the Bell System. 



}Vestern Electric 

\r~ry VSNUUCtURiNG S SUPPLY UNI] OF WE BEIL SYS1EM 


supply items from over 40,000 
firms. Most of these companies 
arc small businesses. 

To keep prices down, v/e encour- 
age new cost-cutting ideas on the 
part of our suppliers. Ideas involv- 
ing packaging, processes, ma- 
terials — even basic changes in the 
products tnemselves, We look for 
new products to do a quality job at 
lowor cost. 

What did this mean in terms of 
our supply business? Although 
wholesale prices of all industrial 
commodities (except farm prod- 
ucts and goods) have gone up 31 
pur cent since 1950, prices of sup- 
plies W'estern Electric purchases 
(or the Bell telephone companies 
have increased only 11 percent, 

Keeping costs down is as import- 
ant to 'iVesterT^ Electric as it is tO 
your Bell telephone company. 
We're on the same Bell System 
team. We have been since 1882, 
working together with the same 
purpose: to continue to bring you 
the world's finest telephone service 
at low cost. 


Since 1940 consumer prices 
have gone up 127 per cent- But 
local and intrastate telephone rates 
have gone up only 45 percent. And 
long distance telephone rates have 
actually gone down 22 per cent. 

Keeping phone costs down is the 
work of everyone in 
the Bell System. 


V/estern Electric’s specific role? 
Keeping down the price Of equip- 
ment the Bell telephone companies 
buy from us, not only (he products 
we make, but the products wo buy, 
too. And we buy a lot. 

Last year we spent over a billion 
dollars purchasing raw 
materials and 




Shiver her timber§‘with y^l 

We sailed the seven seas to bring you this swashbuckling new scent ^ 

To southern Italy for essence of bergamot. To Yugoslavia for mousse sViviV \i 
de chene. To Singapore for patchouli. To France for sage clary oil. To « 

Paraguay for petitgrain. We added our native expertise, splash ofi \ 

imagination, dash of wit — and bounded up with a stormy new brew.B||l^^s^^ 
What else could we call it? SEVEN SEAS. ' 

brisk and buoyant cologne . . . cool*as*the-ocean after shave lotion . . . all-purpose talc. . . deodorant shower bar soap. 



rr' f I 
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O tl$$ Sev«n S«at Divition Fitbtrod Inc. 



(You won’t find features like these on most 
higher-priced sedans.) 

Plus safety items like power-assisted disc 
brakes. Side-view signal lights. Break-away 
rear-view mirror. Padded dash. Door locks 

designed to be child-proof. 

Outgrown a sports car? No. |@|tpIIIMD 
You’ve grown into a 2000. ^ I nlUmi* 


Once you had to wave goodbye to that sports 
car feeling when you had kids. 

Then came the family man’s Triumph—the 
4-door, 5-passenger Triumph 2000 sedan. 

With performance and luxury features like 
rack-and-pinion steering. Four forward 
synchromesh gears. Four-wheel independent 
suspension. Lively 6-cylinder engine. 


Automilie tran»mi$«ion or overdriv* optional. Suggaatad retail price: $3956 caat Coaat POE plu* optional exirat, alata and/or local taxai. See Yellow Page 
for Clearest dealer. Available in Canada and alao for overeaaa delivery. Standard-Triumph Motor Company, Inc., Ill Galway Place, Teaneck, N.J. 076S 


WINNER. 



Right down the line. 

We*ve got a taste that's win- 
ning loyal Canadian drinkers 
away from the whiskies they 've 
been loyal to for years. 

And we’ve got a packa ge that 
will make other gifts under 
the tree look as if they 're wear- 
ing uniforms. 

We’ve got a winning price, 
too, because we bottle our im- 
ported whisky here. If we bot- 
tled Canadian Lord Calvert 
in Canada where we make it, 
we’d have to charge you about 
$1 more a fifth. 

You can’t go wrong when 
yougiveCanadian LordCalvert. 
Doesn’t everyone love a winner? 


IMPO#TEO CANADIAN WMISAY— A BltND • 80 «OOf • CAlVESr OIST. CO.. N V.C. 




The far-sighted man 
from New England Life 
ca n show you how 
to get your children 
through college 
without getting yourself 
in debt. 


Take $15,000, multiply it by the 
number of children you have, and 
that’s obout the size of the bill 
you hove to pay today to put 
your children through college. 

Just think whot the expense NvtII 
be tomorrow I The far-sighted 
man from New England Life 
knows that your children's educo- 
fion is one of the best investments 


you'll ever moke. So he's ready 
to show you ptons that guarantee 
the money for it; ond ways to 
ease the financial burden on you. 
One plon con tie right in with 
your overall family plan. Or it 
may be thot an endowment policy 
for the child would work out better 
in your cose. T}>e far-sighted mon 
knows how to apply the most 


odvanced computer programming 
in the business to help select the 
one college expense plan that 
best fits your particular circum- 
stances. When you're looking 
ahead hove the far-sighted mon 
from New England Life help 
bring the future into focus. 

New England Life 


N(W CNOIANO MUTUAL UfE INSURANCE COMRANT All FORMS OF INDfVIDUAl ANC> CROUF tIFE INSURANCE. ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS. CROUP MEAltN COVERAGES. 




The $30 Look and Feel 

—it can he yours for a lot less money 


When you lay out 
$30 for a pair of shoes, 
you expect good looks, 
good fit, long wear. 

Roblec gives you 
virtually the same 
luxurious package for a 
lot less money. 

On choice, Roblee 
offers all the swingin’ 
styles— brushed leather 
casuals in blazer colors, 
and handsome slip-ons, 
like the antique gold 
loafer shown (the Roblee 
Tribe, about $16j, or 
if you prefer the tried- 
and-true classics, Roblee 
has a full collection. 


As for comfort, 

Roblee makes it big with 
butter-soft leathers, 
wonderfully flexible soles, 
deep foam cushioning 
under the heel. 

Try Roblees. 

You may not get all 
the luxury touches you 
get in expensive shoes. 

But you’ll like what 
you put your foot into— 
and what you put back 
into your pocket. 

Brown Shoe Company, 

St. Louis. 

Roblee, $15 to $22 

' (most styles) 


FREE SPIRITS; 


You and your 
Beochcran Bonanza 



Travelinp is a joyous new experience when you view the world from 
the cushioned bucket seats of your Beechcraft Bonanza. All scenery 
is suddenly beautiful. Mountains have a grandeur you never saw 
before. The majestic sweep of a river is apparent for the first time. 
Even the serpentine bumper-to-bumper Sunday trafilc has a grace 
you’d never detect if you were driving in it. 

But that's just one of the joys of travel by Bonanza. You can lly 
1,000 miles to a resort you've always dreamed of visiting, and have 
as much fun during the trip as you do when you get there. Beechcraft 
Bonanzas are great family airplanes and it’s literally true that, if 
you can drive a car, yoa can learn to fly a Bonanza. In about 40 hours 
of instruction and practice you, too, could be a licensed Private Pilot. 

Once you and your Bonanza get to know each other, you become 
free spirits together. Travel time ceases to be a problem. Every 
weekend ofl'ers new opportunity for family fun and adventure. 

A Bonanza can broaden your busine.ss horizons, too! You can make 
more calls on more people far away. You can spend less time traveling 
on busines.s, have more time to travel for fun. 

The Beechcraft Dealer near you will gladly demonstrate the lively 
and obedient Beechcraft Bonanza, the best friend a pilot ever had. 


Beechcraft 


Write today (or more intormalion on the famous Beechcraft 
Bonanza Address Seech Aircraft Corp.. Marketing Services. 
9759 E Central. Wichita. Kansas 67201. 



SCORECARD 


GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT 

The fact lhal the UniverNily of Mississip- 
pi has canceled two freshman basketball 
games with Vanderbilt is ordinarily not 
cause for national concern. However, 
this year the Vanderbilt freshman team 
includes Ciodfrey Dillard and Perry Wal- 
lace (SI. May Ifi). the first Negroes to 
get basketball grants-in-aid in the SKC. 

The two games, vshich were to have 
been preliminary to home-and-home 
varsity games, were arranged last spring 
by means of a gentlemen’s agreement be- 
tween C oach Roy Skinner of Vandy and 
Coach Eddie Crawford of Ole Miss. 
This fall Crawford backed out. plead- 
ing ’’schedule conflicts.” The conflicts, 
it seems, were of Crawford’s own mak- 
ing. although he may only ha^e done 
what he was told. On January 14 the two 
teams were to have met in Oxford. Miss., 
but Ole Miss's opponent on that date is 
now John C. Calhoun .State Junior Col- 
lege of l>ecalur. .Ma. The second game, 
scheduled for F'ebruary 1 1 at Nashville, 
w ill not he played because. Crawford ex- 
plains. his freshmen will be unable to 
make the 240-mile trip ”on account of 
school work." Instead they will meet 
Clarke Memorial College at Newton, 
Miss., which is 175 miles distant. 

Both Coach Crawford and Tad Smith. 
Ole Miss’s athletic director, deny that 
Dillard and Wallace had any bearing on 
the rescheduling. Coach Skinner is re- 
serving judgment, but he’s unhappy to 
have lost the games, if for no other rea- 
son than that Wallace w ill have two less 
chances to show his stuff, and Wallace, 
who is 6 feet 5, looks like he’s going to be 
a good one. In his first live games he has 
averaged 20.6 points. 24.8 rcbound.s and 
has shot 47. 1 ' from the floor. 

FALL TONIC 

Florida’s Orange Bowl-bound Gators 
came up with two solutions for winning 
football this season: Steve Spurrier and 
Ciatorade. a beverage cooked up by Dr. 
Robert Cade, a University of Florida 
physician, to replace body fluids lost 
during practices and games. Dr. Cade 
had found that players lose 2.5 to 4.2 


liters of perspiration in a normal practice 
— or as much as nine pounds per player. 

Indeed. Florida had only one bad sec- 
ond half against Georgia at Jackson- 
ville. Ciatorade. which is mint-flavored 
and contains half a do/en ingredients in- 
cluding salt and potassium, can’t be 
faulted, however. A truck carrying 26 
gallons of the stuff from Gainesville was 
stolen before game lime. 

. . . FOR THE GREATEST NUMBER 

A year ago the U.S. Forest Service 
axtarded Wall Disney Productions the 
rights to develop California's Mineral 
King Valley as a S.^5 million ski resort 
and recreational area, complete with 
one chapel. 10 restaurants, 14 lifts, 7.2(X) 
Iwds and no cars the parking lot 
would be adjacent to the valley. How- 
ever, since Mineral King is bounded on 
three sides by Sequoia National Park, its 
development isctmiingent upon gelling 
the permission of the National Park 
Service ti> build an all-weather access 
highway across park land. .M hearings 
held in Fresno last month, the Sierra 
Club argued that the two-mile corridor 
required for the highway should be made 
part of a new wilderness area. "This fra- 
gile. narrow valley can’t stand the impact 
of 2.5 million visitors a year.” testilied 
Michael McCloskey. the club’s conserva- 
tion director. "The Park Service should 
not aid and abet the dcstructi<m of this 
valley with a mountain Disneyland." 

Although we are among the most 
fervent supporters of the Sierra Club, 
in this instance we feel they are protest- 
ing mostly as a matter of principle, and 
that their rhetoric is not wht)ily justirte<l 
by the facts. The demand for more rec- 
reational facilities for California’s grow- 
ing population cannot be ignored, and 
Mineral King, which is ideal for skiing, 
is only 228 miles from Los Angeles. 142 
miles closer than Mammoth Mountain, 
now the nearest major ski area. 

And although some of Disney's pro- 
ductions do not happen to suit our 
taste, it is unreasonable to characterize 
him as a wanton delilerof nature. "When 
I first saw Mineral King.” Disney 
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has said, 'i thought it was one of (he 
most beautiful places in the world, and 
we want to keep it that way. It is go- 
ing to be even more attractive and ac- 
cessible. so that more people will enjoy 
its beauty. This will be a recreation proj- 
ect, not an entertainment center.'* 

SV'S SWEET SOMETHING 

We have long been awestruck by the con- 
tortions press agents go through to get 
a mention for their clients, but the fol- 
lowing release, which was batted out 
by a l»R man name of Sy Presten, nearly 
struck us dumb: 

“Greek athletes carrying flaming 
torches 2,000 years ago were dispatched 
by Royalty to carry messages and gifts 
of perfume hundreds of miles to their 
Royal sweethearts. For the chore (hey 
had to train hard. Now on the double 
millennium anniversary, most athletes 
arc still training hard. . . . 

“In order for athletes to cut down on 
their romancing time, a new service has 
been created. It saves hours of whisper- 
ing sweet nothings, thinking of clever 
ways to make up after an argument, or 
contriving explanations of why they sign 
autographs for gorgeous, blue-eyed 
blondes. They can now spend more time 
and effort on their career. 

“Perfume-by-Wirc is the service, 
which, via telephone call to Western 
Union, can bring promptly coast-to- 
coast perfume and specially designed 
confidential telegram whispering sweet 
nothings or somethings. This will take 
the place of thousands of words and tens 
of hours when the star athlete should 
be studying plays or sleeping." 

THE RED SHIRTS ARE COMING (CONT.) 

The first NFL-AFL draft, which will be 
held next month, would make a capital 
editorial cartoon for The Worker: fat, 
cigar-smoking owners lolling on feed 
sacks stuffed with money, imperiously 
showing the poor, downtrodden college 
boys where to play with one ringed hand, 
while dispensing smalt change with the 
other. Of course, despite the merger and 
the common draft, pro football isn't 
about to become a sweatshop. Good 
players will still command $100,000 and 
up, but the days of extravagant bonuses 
arc over, and owners who have been in 
the hole should start making a profit. 

But not so fast already. The red shirts 
drafted last year still have to be dealt 
with (SI, Oct. 31). And just how much 
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of a headache these hangovers will bring 
was not realized until recently. The own- 
ers knew they vsere going to have to go 
high for the Nick hddys. Pete Durankos 
andJackClancys. but now they've learned 
that the price tags on the 54 red shirts 
drafted by both leagues may well be in a 
class with the bonuses paid Donny An- 
derson. Jim Grabowski and Joe Namaih. 

For instance. Bob Windsor — you 
know. Bob Windsor. 2 18-poundcnd from 
Kentucky — is reported to ha\e agreed to 
a S250.000 contract with the 49crs. And 
one red-shirt quarterback, who is equal- 
ly unsung but whose stats arc impres- 
sive, could end up with more money 
than Steve Spurrier. Says the red shirt's 
lawyer: “I may just put my client up on 
a box after the Kast-West game, and in- 
vite the Nl-'L team, the AFL team and 
the Canadian team which own the draft 
rights to look him over and bid. 'Look 
at that strong, supple arm,' I'll say. 
‘Those good, quick legs, that noble, in- 
telligent brow. Note that there's not a 
surgical mark on his body. Now. gentle- 
men, let's begin this auction — and we'll 
try 5300,000 for openers.’ ” 

THE ART IN IT 

“We usually chase a blonde named Pad- 
dy Earl,” says William Allen, with great 
relish. “They go better, and we go bet- 
ter." Allen, who resides in Warwick- 
shire. England, is master of the Wootton 
Hall bloodhounds — the aforementioned 
“they” — and a proponent of a burgeon- 
ing sport in Britain, namely hunting hu- 
man beings rather than foxes. Naturally, 
the League Against Cruel Sports is de- 
lighted with the substitution and. ac- 
cording to one gentleman whose daugh- 
ter had heretofore hunted foxes, “It's 
certainly better than coffee bars, isn't it? 
Thai's where the rot sets in. let's face it.'* 

The bloodhounds comprising the four 
packs now hunting in Britain arc not of 
the type seen at dog shows; the large 
head and heavy bones have been bred 
out, so that the dugs more resemble the 
black-and-tan St. Hubert hounds, which 
accompanied William the Conqueror. 
Moreover, bloodhounds such as Allen's 
are so fast that a galloping horse cannot 
keep up with them after a mile. 

Allen generally hunts Miss Earl, an 
office worker, or Garth Caddock, a sta- 
ble boy in his employ, or eager members 
of a local cross-country club. “I like it,” 
says Garth. “I must have been hunted a 
thousand times. You get used to fooling 
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them- turning sudden right angles as 
>ou run. wading ihrtuigh pcoK. jump- 
ing ditches, walking straight through 
cow dung. There's an art in it." 

Allen Is likewise rascinated b> the 
nature oT scent, ahoul which Mr. .lor- 
rocks. the ticlional I nglish fox hunter. 
ohseiAcd there "is nothing ruii'mer ex- 
cept a wi'inan." .Allen dail> iv.easuies 
ground and air temperatures, wind \e- 
locit> and humiditx and is becoming 
conxinced that there is no such thing as 
scent, or. at least, scent is i:oi what the 
hounds actuallx I'olh w. .Allen heliexes 
that their tracking ahilitv max instead 
ha\e something to do with "a posiiixe 
magnetic held o.r a negatixe one. or \i- 
bration." He points i ut that not ling 
ago his hounds successl'idl.x followed 
(larili despite the fact that he denred 
new rubber boots a mile fri m the start, 
did a mile in them and then cl anged 
back to his shoes. To Alien, this Hal 
plus others, such as being able to fol- 
low a iighl-angled track thn ugh xxalcr. 
is i|uilc ci'nxincing proof. 

VVhatcxcr the ease. Allen kr.ows that 
if ilie ail temperature is two or thice 
degiii's alsoxe the ground temperature, 
tlieie Is alwaxs a terrilic "scent" and he 
IS in for a "screamirg hunt." I his. he 
adds. IS a lox-huntmg teim and is not 
meant to ilcnoie in aiix wax the pi>ssihle 
leaction of the qi.arix. As (iailh sa\s. 
'A ou gel biiten now aiul again, hut oiih 
hx accident." 

THEY SAID IT 

• DaireM Roxal. Texas I'oolbal! coaeh, 
asked if the ahiioinial number of l.ong- 
hi»rn injuries this scasmi resulted from 
poor phxsical conditioning; "One plax- 
er was lost because he broke his nose. 
How do xou go about getting a nose in 
condition for fi othall’.'" 

• \ nice t.ombardi. (ireeii Ihix coach, 
behind Id 7 and needing a lie w 11I1 Haiti-, 
more to clinch the Nl I s Western Oi- 
xision title, asked if he wanted to tix for 
a lield goal, since the I’ackcrs were on 
the ( oils' 2.T\ aid line: "Hell. no. We're 
not looking to he No. I. We're in this 
business for onlx one thing to win." 

• N I ( hih-chin. Red ( liincse high jump- 

er. after clearing 7 feci ^Vi (a i|uarier 
of ah inch olV \ alei i HrunicT's world rec- 
ord) at the Ciames of the New I merging 
I orces in ( ambodia: "If ni\ leaps xxere 
as high as the thoughts of C hairnnin 
Mao, thex xxould need a tireman's lad- 
der to measure the crossbar, ' end 
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Waving fha ball In front of him, Unitas slips past clutching Green Bay linemen ant/ fakes off for the goal, ts yards away. But a slamming tackle 
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Drenched and desperate, Green Bay retreated before an inspired Coit 
drive. Then Johnny Unites lost the football and suddenly the Packers 
were in line for the richest payoff in pro history. Now all they have 
to do is wait for the Cowboys-^or someone— to win the race in the East 

CONTINUED 



from behind by Packtra' WiUia Davis sands tha football squirting away and will} it tha last of Ballimora's flickaring titla bopas 
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ROUGH JOURNEY TO A SHOWDOWN WITH THE PACK 

by TEX MAULE 


For 10 plays and 80 yards across the 
mud of Baltimore's Memorial Stadium 
last Saturday, the Green Bay Packers 
looked like a million dollars. In fact, the 
touchdown that put a period to this 
meticulous composition and beat the 
Baltimore Colts 14-10 to give the Packers 
the NFL's Western Division champion- 
ship may well have been worth that 
amount to the team. 

The Packers w ill play either Dallas or 
St. Louis for the league championship, 
probably the Cowboys. Despite their 
loss to Washington on Sunday, the Cow- 
boys need only to beat or tic the footless 
New V'ork Giants this Sunday to win in 
the East. The Packers should meet Dal- 
las for the NIT, championship on Janu- 
ary 1 in the Cotton Bowl. Then, in the 
Los Angeles ColUeum. the Packers will 
meet the champion of the American 
Football League in the supergame. The 
winning team's share of this double 
bonania — some S23.000 per player for 42 
shares— will fall only a little short of 
that SI million figure. 

This reasoning, of cour.se. assumes 
that Green Bay will win the NFL cham- 
pionship. a task likely to be harder than 
defeating the AI L champion in Los An- 
geles. Even so, in their victory over the 
Colts in Baltimore, the Packers dem- 
onstrated rather clearly why they must 
be selected to go all the way. 

The Packers arc surely the best team 
in depth in football today. .Against an 
excellent Baltimore team that reached 
its peak of the year, the Packers won 
with some of their outstanding players 
out for all or part of the game. 

Burt Starr, their impeccable quarter- 
back. suffered a muscle spasm in his back 
and spent the second half conferring 
with the Green Bay scouts in the press box 
and advising Zeke Bratkowski, his re- 
placement, on the sidelines. Fu//y T hurs- 
ton, who teams with Jerry Kramer to 
give Green Bay the best tandem of guards 
in the league, was replaced by Gale Gil- 
lingham. a rookie. For a considerable 
part of the game Bob Jeter, a regular 


corner back, was out of action after a 
shattering head-on tackle of Tom Matte 
in the second period, and his place was 
taken by Doug Hart. And Boyd Dowlcr. 
one of the key receivers in the Green 
Bay short-haul attack, was replaced by 
veteran Max McGee after he developed 
a flat w heel in the second quarter. 

The loss of a starting quarterback, 
guard, receiver and corner back in a 
game as tightly played as this could easi- 
ly have destroyed a lesser team than 
Green Bay. but consider what the Packer 
replacements did; 

Mart and Gillingham gave the Packers 
bettcr-than-adequate performances. The 
34-ycar-old Bratkowski. playing all of 
the second half, actually did a better 
job than Starr had done in the first two 
quarters. Starr, under the savage pres- 
sure of a keyed-up Baltimore line and 
the hard rush of blitj'ing linebackers, 
completed seven of 15 passes for 96 
yards: in his stint. Bratkowski, in a 
steady rain and on a field that became 
a mire during the second half, hit live of 
cittht for 87 yards. 

More important, Bratkowski directed 
the 80-yard touchdown drive in the 
fourth period that brought Green Bay 
its victory. The key play in this careful, 
thoughtful march was a 21-yard pass on 
third and seven from the Baltimore 25- 
yard line, and the pass was caught by 
Dow'ler's replacement. McGee. The pass 
epilomi/ed the poise and maturity of the 
Packer team, which extend beyond the 
first-line players to their substitutes. 

Bratkowski. who spends so much time 
with Starr that he has come to think 
like him. culled an audible at (he line of 
scrimmage when the Colts made a late 
change in their defense. On the snap of 
the bull the Colts changed again and 
McGee, a veteran of 1 1 years, broke his 
normal pattern to avoid the strength of 
the new defense. He was to have run a 
squurc-out to the sideline, designed to 
gain eight or 10 yards, just enough for 
the first down. 

Instead, exercising an option given all 


Packer receivers against the fluid de- 
fenses they iiavc faced this year, he broke 
deep over the center. Only an experienced 
quarterback can react to such a shift in 
a receiver's pattern; Bratkowski, back- 
pcdaling furiously under the threat of a 
Baltimore blit/, read McCice's move 
perfectly and hit him with the smallest 
of split seconds to spare McCicc was 
between two fast-closing defenders — on 
(he Baltimore four. ITijah Pitts (who. in- 
cidentally, began this season as Paul 
llornung's substitute) got the winning 
toueltdown two plays later with a run 
over right guard. 

In an equivalent situation the Dallas 
Cowboys would have had Craig Morton 
or Jerry Rhome at quarterback, and 
the Cardinals would have had the man 
who replaces Terry Nofsingcr. whivcvcr 
he is, Since Starr rates well above either 
Nofsingcr or Don Meredith as a No. I 
quarterback and Bratkowski above the 
No. 2s, it is clear that, at the position 
most important in any game — and cru- 
cial in u championship game- the Pack- 
ers arc much better equipped than cither 
of their possible opponents. Even after 
the Pitts run the Colts might havewon, 
but a gallant drive ended when Johnny 
Unitas fumbled at the Packer 15. The 
point is not that Baltimore made a mis- 
take; it is (hat Green Bay did not. 

f lsew here— aside from the asset of 
firsl-qualiiy depth— Cirecn Bay's supe- 
riority is not so clear-cut. On defense, 
ilierc is actually little to choose between 
tile three teams, except that the Cowboys 
have a soft spot in their secondary. The 
defenses arc completely different, but 
each, in its way. is superb. 

Of course, the key to victory in the 
championship game lies in llic capabili- 
ties of the Green Bay offense against 
either of the two defenses— and what 
the St. Louis or Dallas offenses can ac- 
complish against the blooded, orliiodox 
Cireen Bay defense. 

I f (he’N n. championship is fought out 
in the Cotton Bowl, the Packers will be 
meeting a team that defeated them 21-3. 


Popping through Wishinglen Uno. Cowboy$' Don Perkins sheds lack/ers for the kind of gain that could annoy Green Bay m championship game. 
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in a preseason game there. With a 
healthy Meredith, the Cowboys would 
certainly be a more formidable foe than 
St. Louis, both because they have a bet- 
ter assortment of weapons on offense 
than St. Louis and a defense better suited 
to blunt the Green Bay attack. 

Dallas' most frightening single gun is 
Bob Hayes. If the Packers can prevent 
him from catching the bomb or contain 
his speed after short receptions, then 
they must win. They will very likely do 
this by using a zone defense, giving Herb 
Adderiey or Bob Jeter deep help cover- 
ing Hayes. This means that they proba- 
bly will have to use single coverage on 
the side of the field where Hayes isn't, 
but then no team is better than Green 
Bay in man-to-man pass defense. A plus 
for the Packers here is that the three 
big linebackers — Dave Robinson. Lee 
Roy Caffey and Ray Nitschke — are the 
best in football in single coverage on 
a back, and the defensive line, consisting 
of Lionel Aldridge, Ron Kostelnik, 
Henry Jordan and Willie Davis, has 
proved that it can penetrate deepiy 
enough to pressure a passer without the 
aid of blitzing linebackers. 

Do not be fooled by the fact that the 


Colt offensive line contained them Sun- 
day. No defensive line alone can pres- 
sure a quarterback of Unitas' caliber 
on unsure footing, and the young Dallas 
blockers should have more trouble than 
did the veteran Colts with the wily 
charges of players like Jordan and Davis. 

The Cowboys have used their run- 
ning attack effectively thi.s sea.son, with 
both Don Perkins and Dan Reeves plow- 
ing for useful gains as an adjunct to 
Meredith's high-scoring passing attack. 
It is likely that Perkins and Reeves will 
be effective against the Packers, too. but 
it is not likely that Dallas can win on 
the ground. Green Bay has given up only 
1 1 8 yards rushing per game and the few- 
est touchdowns rushing of any team — 
a total of nine. The rushing gains against 
the Packers arc not long ones, because 
of the speed and tackling ability of the 
Green Bay secondary, and they are usual- 
ly measured in inches when the secon- 
dary closes up against the linebackers 
as an opponent penetrates the Packer 
20-yard line. 

Bui defense ts not a monopoly. The 
Packers will have no easy path to fol- 
low through a Dallas team that has lim- 
ited them to 16 points in the last two 


games they have played. G reen Bay won 
a regular-season game last year 1 3-3 be- 
fore losing the 21-3 exhibition this year. 
The Cowboys are better equipped than 
any other club to negate the brutal 
Green Bay running attack, because they 
expose little daylight to run to. Tom 
Landry's unusual area plan, in which in- 
dividual players are expected to create 
walls of defense rather than operate on 
individual preferences, has limited op- 
ponents to fewer than 100 yards per 
game rushing and will not be easily 
cracked by Jim Taylor or Pitts. 

Green Bay's philosophy of option 
blocking — blocking an opponent in the 
direction in which he is moving, then 
allowing the running back to seek his 
own hole — is not as effective when the 
defender is moving to occupy a preset 
position as it is when he is moving in- 
stinctively with the flow of the play. Of 
course. Green Bay Coach Vince Lom- 
b^di recognizes this, as does Landry, so 
it is probable that there will be subtle 
changes in the Packer blocking assign- 
menis. With ihe experienced blockers 
in the Packer line, these changes can be 
implemented without fear of mental er- 
ror during a tense game. 


MAN-TO-MAN WARFARE THAT COULD DECIDE THE CHAMPIONSHIP 





Compuler'prteise Bart Starr /aads a// passara, 
Dallas gains H Bot Hayts can win har9-hou<y<^ raraty arra. Cowboys' Don Meraditb likas 
racas witfi Paekar Corner Back Harb Addarley. to rocket bombs but is sometimes burned. 
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The Cowboy defensive line is a grudg* 
ing one. combining extraordinary mo- 
bility in All-Pro Tackle Btih l.illy and 
rookie End Willie Townes with solid 
execution from Jim Colvin and George 
Andrie. But it lacks the experience of 
tlic Ctreen Bay offensive line. 

The championship game may well 
boil down to how succcssfullv Bart Starr 
can discover exploitable scams in the 
Dallas pass defense. Cornell Green, who 
has developed from a college basketball 
player into the best corner back in the 
Eastern Division, will have to huitdle 
Boyd Dowlcr. Warren l.ivingston must 
stop Bob Long or Max McCicc. and 
Mike Gacchtcr will be giving away a 
good deal of height and weight to Marv 
Mcming. the massive Green Bay tight 
end. In Mel Renfro the Cowboys have 
a free safety to match Willie \^'4H^d. 

As Sonny Jurgensen and the Wash- 
ington Redskins demonstrated so clear- 
ly last Sunday, the soft spot in the Dallas 
defense is Livingston, one of the few 
players who came into the league with 
the original Cow boys in l%0. In the Red- 
skins' 34- .f I victory over Dallas. Jurgen- 
sen threw at Livingston time and again 
in situations where he needed a first down 



f<angaroo bounds ofCornsrBaek CornellGraan 
may not ba enougfi to thwart Packers' giraffe- 
tall end. Boyd Dowler. money man in clutch. 


or a touchdown, and time and again 
cither Bobby Mitchell or Charley Taylor 
left Livingston hanging helplessly in 
midair after they had made their fakes. 

The Cowboys also underlined the de- 
ficiency they must suffer should Mere- 
dith be injured. After Don was blit/ed 
hard early in the third quarter. Landry 
went to Rhomc and Morton, shuttling 
his substitute quarterbacks as he did a 
few years ago. and they seemed fairly 
effective. But they did not approach the 
clan and poise of Bralkowski. \\ ith a 
flawed defense and no effective help be- 
hind the injury -susceptible Meredith, the 
Cowboys have only a slim chance against 
Green Bay on New Year's Day. 

fn the most unlikely event that the 
Cowboys cannot manage a tic or a win 
against the Giants in Yankee Stadium 
next Sunday, and then lose a subsequent 
division playoff to the Cardinals. Green 
Bay would meet the Cards in St. l.ouis 
and would beat them. 

The Cards arc blessed with a won- 
derful hell-for-leaiher blit/ing defense 
that has accounted for most of their suc- 
cess this season. Kor other teams, the 
blit/ is a surprise thrown into a game 
to remind the quarterback that he di>es 


not have ah day to throw the bull, l or 
the Cardinals, it is a way of life. 

Under Nofsingcr. their offense has 
been negligible. Most teams arc witling 
to concede an untried quarterback time 
to pass. They conccmratc on stopping 
the running ganve. Nofsingcr. to his 
credit, has improved, but for practical 
purposes his experience extends only 
over half a season. Starr is just the kind 
of quarterback who can take advantage 
of a hlit/ing team, and the Cardinals 
would be an easier opponent for Green 
Bay than the Cowbi>ys. Also. Starr is 
well equipped to capitali/c on a weakness 
in an opponent's secondary. Ovtr the 
years, he has done this time and again, 
and so has Bratkowski. 

The Packers will win the champion- 
ship game on short, sharp passes to the 
backs and to Dow ler. Long. McGee and 
Mcming. Taylor and Pitts will remind the 
Cowboys that they cannot let their line- 
backers stray too far from the line of 
scrimmage, and. if he chooses. Starr may 
emulate Jurgensen and loft a long puss or 
two into the right side of the Cowboy 
secondary. Short or long, he should be 
successful. The Packers arc old pros. They 
do not blow a million dollars. end 



Llonllke Cowboy Tackle Bob Lilly might have 
trouble with bulldog Guard Fuzzy Thurston. 
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WHEN TWO WERE TWICE AS GOOD 


Contending with Palmer and Nicklaus on an individual basis is difficult enough: when they teamed up with 5275,000 
at stake not even a pair of low shooters from high rollers' heaven had a chance by ALFRED WRIGHT 


U nless somebody thinks of a better 
idea in a hurry, they should start 
putting weights on pro golfers the way 
they do on Thoroughbreds, because last 
week in Palm Beach Gardens. Fla., Ar- 
nold Palmer and Jack Nicklaus won 
again. Competing for the richest golf 
purse ever oflered — 5275,000 — Palmer 
and Nicklaus formed a partnership, and 
their better-ball score of 32 under par for 
72 holes was enough to win the 1’G.^ 
National Team Championship by three 
shots and add another 525,000 apiece to 
their 1966 treasure chest. 

The Palm Beach pri/e money brought 
Arnold's total winnings for the year in 
both official and unofficial tournaments 
to 5154.692.24. That is a new world rec- 
ord for a golfer. 5345.36 more than Nick- 
laus won last year, but the Nicklaus 
family's Christmas in Columbus need 
not be penurious, since Jack's check at 
Palm Beach brought his earnings to 
more than 5140.000. To keep the record 
in order. Bill Casper was still the leading 
■■official" money winner with 5121,944. 
He did not play in the team event. 

Unofficial or not, the money won on 
the final nine holes last Saturday after- 
noon was quite legitimate, even if the 
way it was earned was hard to believe. 
As they headed down that final stretch 
of the tournament. I*almcr and Nicklaus 
had lost the two-stroke lead with which 
they had stalled the day. In the four- 
some just in front of them was the dis- 
tinctive combination of Doug Sanders 
and Al Bessclink. who had just moved 
ahead by a shot, thanks to four straight 
birdies hy Bcsselink. 

Four consecutive birdies on the F.ast 
Course of the PCiA National Ciolf Club 
is something to pause over. This is a golf 
course — one of the last desiuned by the 
late Dick Wilson, incidentally — with 
more trouble on it than Macbeth's 
witches ever conjured up. There is water 
to the left, water to the right and acres 
of gleaming white sand in between - 
particularly on those four holes where 
Bessclink went birdie-mad. 


To add to the wonder of it, Bessy is 
not a golfer you arc apt to speak of in 
the same breath with Palmer and Nick- 
laus. or even with his partner. Sanders. 
\'ou might say Bessy is a character who 
is to golf what Victor Mature is to the 
movies. He is rather unusual to look al. 
with his coiffed curls, a bit off the beaten 
track of conformity and more noted for 
his eccentricities than a technical mastery 
of his profession. Anyone who is anxious 
to improve his golf swing is advised not 
to study Bessy's. He docs, nevertheless, 
know how to get the ball in the hole 
when the stakes are right. 

Having lost their lead to Bessy's biid- 
ies. Palmer and Nicklaus suddenly came 
alive. There is a pride in these two ath- 
letes that far transcends their alTeclion 
for the money they win. This pride start- 
ed working at the lOth hole. After a line 
approach shot Nicklaus birdied the hole 
with an eight-foot putt. The pair had to 
scramble for their par at the next hole, 
but Jack easily birdied the 5-par 12th. 
He birdied the t3ih with a 25-foot pull, 
and at the 15th he hit a short iron to 
within three feel of the pin and sank the 
putt for another birdie. 

Now it was Palmer's turn. He made a 
2()-fooi putt for a birdie 2 al the I6lh. 
hit the pin with an eagle try at the 17th 
and tapped in another birdie, and then 
dropped a completely unneccssaiy 15- 
firoicr on the (inal hole for his third 
birdie in a row. It was unnecessary be- 
cause Arnold and Jack had overtaken 
Doug and Bessy and led them by two 
comfortable shots. The linal birdie was 
just frosting, giving the winners a 29 for 
the last nine and 525.000 each. 

There was plenty of mmtey left over 
for the othcis. though. Sanders and 
Bessclink each got checks for 513.500. 
a payday that had to be mighty pleasant 
for a man of Bessy's taste and hobbies. 
No sooner had lie liiiishcd on the 72nd 
green than he rushed to the locker room 
to watch the final minutes of the Miami- 
VI’I football game on television. Miami. 
Bessy's alma mater, was leading by seven 


points, but it obviously was not enough 
on the point spread. As the referee picked 
up the ball and marched off a penally 
against VPI, Bessy kept yelling, "Go. 
baby. go. I need six points so bad I can 
taste it.” Then he asked someone to find 
out how the big race had gone at Tropi- 
cal Park: ■■( got Hartack on Quinta." 

As has been said more than once 
around the tour, Bessy has to earn a lot. 
The year he won the Tournament of 
Champions in las Vegas he is said to 
have put the purse-money winnings back 
into the casinos before the sun wasdow n. 

The partnership of Sandeis and Besse- 
link was made in heaven — a high rollers' 
heaven. Ofl' the golf course and socially. 
Sanders has studied at the feel of the 
master for sonic ycais now. so it was 
natural that they would join forces in 
the only team competition on the cal- 
endar. Fxcept for one day when he wore 
a red turtle-neck shirt, which he almost 
ruined when he had to stand practically 
waist-deep in water to play a shot off the 
shore of a lake. Bessy never tried to com- 
pete with Sanders sartorially. Doug's 
most notable color schemes of the week 
were a vivid orange on I riday and a 
mauve-and-violet ensemble for Satur- 
day's climax, but the two men seemed 
to go together like champagne and 
caviar. They wise-cracked through the 
lightest moments, even when, on the 
nexl-lo-last hole on Satuiday. Sanders 
pushed his ball into the rough. There 
he found a pine cone beside the ball, 
so he got down on all fours to remove 
it. The first lime he raised the cone he 
diopped it back on the ball — without 
moving the ball and cracked. '‘There 
go those C utty Sark nerves again." 1 he 
gallery loved it. 

The 34 birdies. 36 pars and two bogeys 
that Palmer and Nicklaus shot through 
their 72 holes were loo much. W hen the 
two best golfers in the world arc teamed, 
there is just one way to win. as Jack 
Burke Jr. was poinlintf out when it was 
all over. ''It's a game of birdies." he 
said. "Pars don't do you a bit of good. 
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Both partners ha\c to be on the green 
and putting for birdies on c\cr> hole." 
txcept Tor a few excursions into the wa- 
ter— Palmer hit it four limes on Thurs- 
day- Arnold and Jack were alwa>s putt- 
ing for those birdies. 

The only exception to Burke’s both- 
on-the-green birdie rule came on I ri- 
day. when the Cupit brothers. Jacky 
and Buster, had a 61. the lowest IR-hole 
score of the tournament. Jacky Cupit 
made 1 1 of the team’s birdies and set a 
new indisidual course record of 6.'^. de- 
spite a double-bogey 6 on the final hole, 

l;vcn in terms of todax’s golf purses 
— 5200,000 for the Carling. S200.000 for 
next gear’s Canadian Open and 5250.- 
(M)() for next year’s Westchester Open 
—the Team Championship’s S275.(K)0 
is. as the golfers sax. something else. 
W hen plaxed last xear for a mere 5125.- 
000, the exent xxas a big hit xxilh the 
golfers, who had Jong xxanted to pul it 
on as their own championship, hut it 
Hopped at the cash register, so much 
so that the plaxcrs had to contribute 
more than 54().0(K) out of their tourna- 
ment fund to make up the deficit. In- 
stead of being dismayed, the PCi.A's dx- 
namic new execuiixc director. Robert 
T. Creasex. and new tournament com- 
mittee chairman, Oan Sikes, decided 
last month to take a long-range gamble 
on the golf boom, the kind of forxxard- 
lookmg approach that had been no- 
toriously absent in P(>,\ thinking for 
.10 years. Thex persuaded John O. Mac- 
■Arthur. the real estate tycoon who built 
the l*(iA National Ciolf Club and the 
surrounding housing dexelopmenl. to 
match the 575.000 that the tournament 
comniitiee would add to the original 
purse of SI25.0(X). making the spectac- 
ular total of 5275.000, They then set 
about selling the exent to Morida busi- 
nessmen and government oHicials as a 
major attraction for the stale. 

The tournament did not break even 
thisyear.buteverybody knew itwouldn’t. 
W hat it did do was establish itself as an 
excellent addition to the prt) tour, and 
one with great potential. Sikes talks of 
it as being "like the Masters.’’ and Crea- 
sey foresees a T\' revenue of a quarter 
of a million dollars. 

W hen that happens, the PCi,-\ w ill join 
Palmer and Nicklaus as big winners in 
the Team Championship. end 

His partner beams a worried eye as Nicklaus 
lines up a putt in PGA Team Championship. 



THE BIGGEST BRUIN HAD FRIENDS 


Lew A/cindor was devastating, intimidating and more. But he was not the whole show, as Duke found out when it 
swarmed around the giant sophomore and all but ignored his very good UCLA teammates by JOE JARES 



T tic UC LA 1966-67 basketball press 
booklet is a handsome little com- 
pendium tilled with all pertinoni infor- 
mation except the phone numbers of the 
pompon girls. For instance, it rcpttrts 
that the team captain in 19.17 was Orv 
.\ppleby. .A freshman forward named 
Vytas Kalilius is an engineering major. 
C hancellor Franklin D. Murphy once 
did malaria research. .And there is a load 
of facts and figures on past Hruin hertzes 
' Don Barksdale. Willie NaiiMs. Walt 
Ha//ard. Ciai I Cioodrieh. Great care went 
into compiling two pages of school and 
Pauley Pavilion records. On the blue, 
gold and white cover is a grainy, sur- 
realistic photograph of senior F’orward 
Mike Lynn pulling down a rebound. 
All in all, the press guide is a good in- 
troduction to the current UC'1..A team, 
the unanimous pick to win the NC'A.A 
championship. But last week, because 
of alternately happy and unhappy events, 
the booklet's record pages and cover were 
already obsolete, though the season has 
hardly begun. 

In the home opener with LSC . 19 rec- 
ords were broken as towering sophontorc 
Lew Alcitulor dropped in. literally, 56 
points against a man-to-man defense. 
Last weekend Dukc'.s Blue Devils tried 
a /one defense, with two and .sometimes 
three men surrounding Alcindor. and 
they were beaten by .14 points one night 
and 20 p«>ints the next. Alcindor. who 
is agile, strong and. most important, 7 
feet I y% inches tall, scored 57 points in 
the two games and prompted Duke 
C oach Vic Bubas to say. "He destroys 
you. that's what he docs." .Alcindor's 
Junior and sophomore teammates did a 
good share of the destroy ing loo. 

Just how devastating the Bruins arc 
may be understood more clearly if you 

Four men. an tan themselves, could not stop 
the agile and aggresstve Alcmdorfrom scoring. 


realize thes irounecd a gnod Duke team 
uhoul using two of the belter for^vard^ 
in the nation. I'dgar Lacey and C o\er 
Hoy Mike Lynn. Lacey was the team's 
leading reboundcr as a sophomore. Lu'.t 
season he missed the linal seven games 
because of a knee injury. The knee still 
btnhered him in the lirst week of prac- 
tice this winter, so he will undergo cor- 
rective surgery this month and return 
nest season. Dr. Robert Kerlan. the care- 
taker ofSandy Koufax'selbow and l lgin 
Haylor's knees, will pcrl’orm the opera- 
tion. Bruin Coach Johnny Wooden said 
l.acey was not only an esceptional re- 
bounder but the impoiiani last man in 
the /one press as well. 

Lynn's absence must have been hard- 
er for W ooden to lake because it was so 
unnecessary. A lew nights belbre the 
L S( game. Lynn and his rv'ommaic. 
Larry McCollisier. a former freshman 
player, were arrested in a West l.os .An- 
geles department sloie. A store detec- 
tive said they had attempted to purchase 
phonograph records with a credit card 
that had been reported lost. They were 
booked on suspicion of forgery, a felony, 
and released on SI. 000 bail each. 

It was loo late to erase the press bov'k- 
lei cover and. equally embarrassing, too 
late to alter a full-page feature in the 
L SC-game program entitled. Spoi- 
lif’liiiiif! CCL.T.v Miki- Lynn. L'niver- 
sity olhcials say Lynn is a good student, 
has never been in trouble before and. al- 
though present at the lime, was not the 
one who tried to imitate the credit card 
signature. Rending a court decision in 
the case, the school said.hecivuld practice 
with the team but could not represent 
L CL A in games. Lven if the courts only 
slap Mike's wrists, he faces possible pun- 
ishment from the university or its image- 
conscious athletic department C'W'e're 
the last great bastion of student disci- 
pline that exists on this campus." said 
Athletic Dircctoi .1. D. Morgan). 

The loss of 1 acey and then of Lynn 
look muscle and valuable experience 
away from l.'C I A. Lynn is 6 feel 7. 
210 pounds and an expert at lapping the 
hall into the basket. As Bruin shots 
rolled around the rim in practice last 
week (the few times they did not drop 
m cleanly ). one of I ynn's hands was usu- 
ally poised above to nudge the hall back 
on course. He played on the 1964-65 

'Knimiinl 

Duke's swarmers were equally unable la qre- 
ver! biQh. floating passes sent in to Alcinbor. 




BIGGEST BRUIN roniimifd 


NCAA champion team and last season 
led the team in scoring and rebounding. 

Lynn was in street clothes on the side- 
lines for the use game, and a man from 
Duke was there, too. to lake notes be- 
tween gasps. UCLA beat a surprisingly 
good Trojan team by 15 points. Nobody 
could slop Alcindor. but then nobody 
could stop use's Bill Hewitt either (he 
scored 39 points). “When it's man-to- 
man, Lew can score any time he gets the 
ball." said new Trojan Coach Bob Boyd. 
It was a nonconfercnce game and most 
spectators felt L’SC would use more than 
one mere human being on Alcindor the 
next time the teams meet in league play . 
There also was a feeling that a top team 
(and Duke has been one for six straight 
years), sagging in on Alcindor and some- 
what ignoring the inexperienced corner 
men. could beat the Bruins. 

Johnny VS'ooden was still trying to 
keep down the pressure. .At a luncheon 
he was asked if his current team com- 
pared to I964's. “Well. I'd pick the '64 
bunch without much doubt." he said. 
“becau.se they were the quickest team 
I've ever seen or ever had.” However, he 
did not slight Alcindor. “If he gets the 
ball in there, he's going to score. I don't 
want them to shoot from outside if they 
can get it in to him— otiw." 

Duke’s squad arrived a day earlier 
than expected. It worked out NN'ednesday 
and Thursday in Los Angeles, tried to 
get accustomed to the time change and 
toured Disneyland and Universal City. 
But the area's best tourist attraction was 
the show Duke was a part of in Pauley 
Pavilion, just down a gentle slope from 
several complexes of huge. Hilton Hotel- 
like dormitories. Inside the arena there 
were those traditionally cute pompon 
girls, dressed in lemon-yellow shoes, 
socks, sweaters and miniskirts and shak- 
ing large blue pompons. They had movie- 
starlet names like Lainie Larkins. Can- 
dy Wilson and Linda Lockwood. The 
Varsity Band belted out Swcei Ceorgia 
Brawn and Maine. High in two corners 
of the new arena were banners commem- 
orating the school's two NCAA basket- 
ball titles. And more than 12.000 peo- 
ple jammed the place each night, not to 
mention representatives of newspapers 
from New 'j'ork to Redondo Beach, at 
least three national magazines, two ra- 
dio stations, one TV network and a par- 
tridge in a palm tree. 

Duke started right away using a 2- 3 
zone defense and stayed with it. Two 
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guards played on either side of the top 
of the key. Center Mike Lewis, a 6-rool- 
7 junior from Missoula, Mont., who 
turned dow n UCLA to go to Duke, and 
one of the forwards (usually the one on 
the side away from the ball) slayed as 
close to Alcindor as his skin, flanking 
him under the basket w ith their arms held 
straight up as if they were being robbed 
by a gunman. A couple of times when 
Alcindor got a pass despite his shad- 
ows. a third Blue Devil would belly up 
to him with hands held high so that the 
New York giant seemed to he looking 
through prison bars of llesh and bone. 
Of course. UCLA had four other men 
who were not bashful abi’ut firing away 
and. once they adjusted to the /one. they 
murdered Duke. 

The defense actually went pretty well 
in the first half, except that Mike Lewis 
got three fouls before he had worked up 
a sweat and had to be replaced. Alcindor 
got only II points that half, far fewer 
than his 32 points in the first half against 
use. but UCLA had a comfortable 13- 
poinl lead and Duke's Bob Verga was 
not hitting his long distance jump shots. 

In the second half Bruin Ciuards Lu- 
cius .Allen and Mike Warren started hil- 
ling. and UCLA raced olT to a 31-point 
lead, egged on by a rooting section 
thirsty for blood. UCLA also kept its 
annoy ing zone press going throughout. 
When the margin got to 33, Woixlcn 
look Alcindor out. Verga never got his 
jump shot sighted in. and the Bruins w on 
88-54. Mike Lynn, sitting quietly and 
soberly at the scorers’ table, chuckled 
occasionally toward the end. Alcindor 
had been held to 19 points, but Warren, 
a Junior from South Bend. Ind.. had 26 
and Allen had 19. 

W'oodcn w as unconcerned w ith Alcin- 
dor's point production. “I don’t know 
what he got and I don’t care.” he said. 
“I seriously believe Lew feels the same 
way.” Duke’s Vic Bubas gave Alcindor 
credit for making a "fantastic difference’’ 
in the game— draw ing the full attention 
of two men, bkveking seven shots, get- 
ting 16 rebounds and scaring off any 
drives to the basket. Bubas added. “VV'ar- 
ren and Allen are as fine a guard com- 
bination as you’ll find in the country." 

Saturday night was a little different. 
All-America candidate Verga found the 
range for the first time this season for 
Duke, throwing in shots from interconti- 
nental distances. The Blue Devils stayed 
in the 2-3 /one except for a brief and 


disastrous attempt at a 1-3-1. but Al- 
cindor was more aggressive and his 
teammates did a better job of feeding 
the ball up to him through the forest of 
arms. He made 18 of 22 lield-goal at- 
tempts and two of seven free throws for 
38 points, plus 22 rebounds and some 
blocked shots. (“The most effective word 
I can use about his defense is 'intimida- 
tion.’ ■’ said Bubas. > 

Alcindor's teammates from last sea- 
son’s unbeaten freshman team were much 
improved over the night before. Lynn 
Shackelford, counted on to hit on jump 
shots from the corners when .Alcindor 
w as w rapped in bodies, made 10 out of 
13 shots from the Moor, l.ucius Allen 
added 20 points, and Kenny Hell/, com- 
ing o(T the bench, played well enough 
to have a starting job from now on. He 
was the cleverest Bruin at lloating in 
passes to Alcindor. The final score was 
107 87, and long before the game was 
over the Bruin rooters (who used to yell, 
“This is our town") bellowed in unison. 
“This is our country.” They were being 
cocky, not patriotic, and not one of 
them was worrying about l-accv and 
1 ynn, a couple of pearls missing from 
a treasure chest. 

So the man-to-man defense had failed 
miserably, and the 2-3 /one had failed 
miserably. Coach Bubas was asked if 
somewlicrc, maybe in tea leaves or the 
stars, there could be found a way to 
beat .Alcindor. Warren. Shackelford. Al- 
len and Heit/. He answered slowly and 
deliberately, and the reporters gathered 
around could almost feel the presence of 
hundreds of worried basketball coaches 
straining to hear. 

“I suppose that if I had one game to 
play against them and my job depended 
on it." he said. “I would slow the pace 
way dow n, play a /one defense, hit 50' 
of the shots and hope we could do some 
kind of job on the boards. Basically I 
don’t believe in that kind of basketball, 
but in a game where the ball is put up 
to the hoop many, many times, they 
sure do have an advantage.” 

Thus, the next thing UCLA probably 
v\ill face is a slowdown. If that dtxis 
not work, and it is not likely to in the 
face of Johnny Wooden's press, the Bru- 
ins might go undefeated clear into Jan- 
uary 1908. when they have a date to 
meet Houston's huge, tough players in 
the Astrodome. That game could draw 
the largest college basketball crowd in 
history. snd 





Be of good cheer. 


The perfect martini gin will be found 
under the tree, atop the bar. 
and all around the party. 


It's the holiday spirit. 


Seagram's Extra Dry the perfect martini gin, the perfect addition to holiday festivities. 
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SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR 


Jim Ryun 


In its first issue, in August 1954,SPURrs Illusirath) report- 
ed the duel of the original four-minute milers, Roger Ban- 
nister and John Landy, at the British Empire Games in 
Vancouver. Bannister «on and. at the end of 1954, was 
named our first Sportsman of the Year. 

Now. a dozen years after Dr. Bannister, another miler 
succeeds to his title (sec cover). Jim Ryun. only 19 (he had 
his seventh birthday a week before Bannister ran that four- 
minute mile), is the youngest person ever selected as our 
Sportsman, but his accomplishments and. more significant- 
ly, his attitude toward them are strikingly mature. Much 
was expected of Ryun after track followers became aware 
of him in the spring of 196.1 when, as a l6-ycar-old high 
school sophomore, he ran the mile in 4;0K.2. He has more 
than fullillcd these expectations. At 17 he became the first 
high school boy to break four minutes and he made the 
U.S. Olympic team. At IS he defeated the redoubtable 
Peter Snell, then the world record holder, in a 3:55.3 mile, 
fastest e\cr run by an American. At 19 he reached the acme 
of achievement. On May 13, competing in a two-mile race 
for only the second time in his career, he did K:25.2. the 
third fastest two-mile ever run. On June 4 he ran the mile 
in 3:53.7. a tenth of a second off Michel Jazy's world rec- 
ord, and was startled by the time because he kncw‘ he had 
not nearly approached his maximum effort. On June 10 he 
dropped down to the half mile and set a new world record 
of 1:44.9. And on July 17 he broke Jazy's mile record by 
almost two and a half seconds when he ran 3:51.3. It was 
an astounding performance. If Ja/y. Snell and Herb Elliott 
had run their world-record times in that race they would 
have finished between 15 and 25 yards behind young Ryun. 
Roger Bannister would have been 60 yards behind him. 

PHOTOCRArH BY RICH CURKSON 


Yet, for all his signal triumphs. Ryun, like Bannister, 
recognizes that sport is only one aspect of life, that while 
the success one aims at and achie\cs in sport is worth (he 
discipline and the effort and the anguish, it is not the be-all 
and end-all of living. There arc other things to do. Ban- 
nister's prime off-track interest was- and is— medicine. 
Ryun's. at the moment, is photography, and he works at 
it professionally during the summer and in his hours ofi’ 
from clas.scs at the L'niversity of Kansas. One Tuesday this 
past July he stood for more than two hours with other pho- 
tographers in a concrete bin in the stands behind home 
plate in Busch Stadium in St. Louis, shooting baseball's 
All-Star Game in searing 105° heat. Five days later, when 
Spectators who had been at the game were still complaining 
about the temperature, he ran his world-record mile. 

The adulation that has come to him is no prize to R>un. 
He is wary of .strangers who greet him ell'usively. and he 
delights in the rare moments when he can bean anonvmous 
face in the crowd. Ryun enjoys what he is doing for the 
thing itself, for the joy of it. for the .satisfaction. Like Ban- 
nister or Jazy or Snell or Elliott or any of the great runners, 
he is familiar with the body's rebellion against agonizing 
usage, and familiar, too, with the discipline of the spirit 
and the mind. But he rejects the idea that training and com- 
petition are a kind of self-torture. Running the mile, even 
a world-record mile, is still basically fun. “Too much is 
made of the pain stuff." Ryun said last summer. "Running 
doesn't hurt that much. I've tried to explain to people that 
there is more satisfaction than pain in a hard workout, but I 
guess too many of them can't understand that work can be 
satisfying. If running hurt as much as people seem to think 
it does, 1 wouldn't go out on the track in the first place.” 

contnuod 
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Sportsmsn romi’iiini 


FOUR OTHERS WHO EXCELLED 


Frank Robinson 

The big moment of the 1966 baseball season came at 1 :05 
p.m. on Wednesday, Oet. 5 at Dodger Stadium in l.os 
Angeles. There seemed to be a ho-hum altitude in the big 
crowd, a sense of oh well, the Dodgers will knock these 
Baltimore bums over in four straight and then wc can get 
on to our other neuroses, the Rams and Lakers. When Russ 
Snsder walked vvith one out in the top of the hrst inning it 
caused not even a stir. F-'rank Robinson ambled slowly to 
the batter's box and smo«nhed the earth in front of the 
plate. Despite a year in which he hud led the American 
l.eague in hitting, homers and runs halted in. he received 
only token applause. I^on Drysdalc's tirst pitch was a ball. 
His second pitch was a fast ball that Robinson leaned on 
and drove into the S12 seals in left Held. Once more F'rank 
Robinson had produced the “lirst-inning lightning" for 
which he had become famous during the year. 

The first Hash of it came on March 15. w hen Hank Bauer 
wrote Robinson's name on the lineup card in right field 
for an exhibition game with the Washington Senators. 
F irst inning. Robby's first at bat. Whack! .And the ball dis- 
appeared over the fence in left tield. In Boston on Opening 
l')ay he got hit by a pitch in the lirsl inning and scored on a 
homer by Brooks Robinson for the lirst run of the Oriole 
season. In the first inning of the season's second game he 
homcred. The first game that he played before the fans in 
Baltimore he homcred: the first lime he entered Yankee 
Stadium as an Oriole he drove in the w inning run. At home, 
before the biggest crowd in Baltimore's baseball history, 
he became the first man ever to hit a ball completely out 
of the park. To become the first player since 1956 to win the 
Triple Crown. Robinson spent a lot of time concentrating 
on himself, but he also spent countless hours helping young 
Oriole players, and his sense of humor cased them over 
many pressure spots. He played much of the season with 
a right knee that needed an operation, yet he kept this a 
secret until after the season was over. Without Frank Rob- 
inson the Orioles had been consistent contenders in re- 
cent years. With him they became champions of the world. 
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All reason long, iiuernatioiial auto racing roared around 
\siih the special air of iron elegance that always attends 
it bright cars and b«)ld >oung men. But when all the tlurr) 
was over, there was the world champion: a familiar, stolid 
nian w ith straight black hair parted ds^wn the middle and a 
seam of gold IxMween his front teeth. Jack Brabham beat 
the kids, and casil> which is a refreshing change in sport. 
Brabham has been around racing for a long time; he 
came up in Australia in 1946. He has won the world title 
twice before, in 1959 and 19(>0. There is every indication 
that he cvctccts to keep on w inning, as did Juan Manuel Fan- 
gio. who won live times. This year Brabham won four of 
nine Formula 1 Cirand I’rix races and moonlighted in an- 
other division. 1 ormula II. winning 10 out of 1.1 events. 

All of this was just right. But Brabham brought even 
more to the year in racing. Most drivers can contribute only 
Brabham, who talks to engines, became the 
world's first driver to design, build and race his own cars — 
winning, in addition to the Cirand Priv title, the manu- 
facturer's trophy as well. 

Brabham believes in driving just fast enough to win, 
and he is ijiiietlv guttv. Not long ago. when he was con- 
tinually chopped olT at the corners bv a reckless rookie. 
Brabham linished the race and walked straight to the 
man's car. Instead of throwing a punch to the rookie's 
nose which is accepted good form in such cases he stuck 
out one hig paw and said, ‘Aly name's Jack Brabham and 
1 just wanted to meet you now because, the wav you drive, 
voii're not going to be around long." 

I asi July, before tlw Dutch Cirand l'ri\ at /andvoort. 
local newspapers took special delight in calling Brabham 
■’the grand old man of racing." Cirand old man indeed. 
In a world packed full of siseeial emphasis on youth, along 
comes a i|uiel. mature champion who gives more to the 
sport than anvonc else. He is an unruincd. slightly paunchy 
40 and. by being just that, he gives new hope to every 
middle-aged man in the world. Brabham is the leader of 
the young ones and the special hero of a million Mittys. 



coni>nu«d 
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Jack Brabham 


Sportsman conllnutd 



Jean-Claude Killy 


This \sas a unique and ihnlling year Tor Alpine ski ra:ing. 
In the ssinicr the usual big cscnls were held in Kurope and 
America, hiu it was a long four monihs laier before the 
FIS world championships unfolded in Portillo, Chile. A 
group of reckless, fascinating French skiers dominated the 
sport all the way and soared to a height they had never 
before enjoyed. And the racer most responsible for France's 
overpowering success was a handsome, dashing daredevil 
named Jean-Claudc KilK. 

The year began with the Austrians still liolding command 
of the slopes, as they had done for several years. The hig 
question was whether the French men and women who 
had been gaining strcngilt since the 1964 Olympics could 
at last gain control of the sport. The answer had to rest w ith 
Jcan-Claude Killy, who had been rccogni/ed as the host 
racer in the world m 1965 hy v irtue of a sweeping list of v ie- 
tories in slalom and giant slalom. Tlie FIS ratings showed 
Killy, a thin, wiry blond from VaFd'lscre, listed as No. 1 in 
slalom and giant slalom and sixth in downhill, the glamour 
event. FIis combined ranking was far better than any of his 
challengers, hut he lacked a linal proof of his ability- a 
gold medal signifying a world title, a medal that can be won 
only in an Olympics or world championship. And. perhaps 
more important, he had never won a major downhill race. 

During the winter Killy continued to dominate slalom 
competition in turope and the L'.S.. but the talented Aus- 
trian, Karl Schran/, still managed to pace the downhill 
events. It was in Portillo that the French - and Killy final- 
ly look charge. The dow nhill course at Portillo was a brutal 
one. featuring a couple of terrify ing bumps and rolls— and 
the fastest course in downhill history. Hut it was just right 
for Jcan-Claude Killy, and his victory in the downhill got 
the French off to a start that saw them capture six gold 
medals out of a possible eight, and 1 6 medals overall. 

After his downhill triumph. Killy won enough points in 
the slalom and giant slalom to gain liie combined champi- 
onship, ski racing's most cherished medal. There is no like- 
lihood that Jcan-Claude Killy will soon be overshadowed. 

continurd 
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sprite with vodka. 

So tart and tingling, we just 
couldn’t keep it quiet. 


.Sprite. The soft drink 
with a message: tingling tartness. 

The sound of Sprite is a real taste quake. 
Switched on. Exuberant. Noisy. 

K(5t sweet. 

N'ot anything you've ever 
heard before. 

And vodka really turns it on. 

Listen! 


If )ou haven't heard any cood drinkf lately, 
give a livien in Sprite with vudka. 

Thiv drink has something to say. 


“Black &A^hiter 


Scotch tor ])eople 
who know 
the difference. 




BltNDf 0 SCOTCH WHISKY U B «OOf THE HElSCHMANN WSTUlING CO»r NYC SOU OlSTtiBUTOU 



SINGLES AND SETS FROM *1.25 TO *5-50 


Sportsman tommufd 


Bobby Hull 


It took 21 years for someone to do it. and the man who did 
surprised no one. Prom midway of his ninth season in the 
NHL it was clear that Hobby Hull, the Golden Jet forward 
of the Chicago Black Hawks, was hell-bent on being the 
lirst man in professional hockey history to score more than 
50 goals in a season. He was a\eraging a goal a game at one 
stretch, two goals during another brief period, and in a 70- 
game season there seemed to be nothing for his fans to fret 
about, hxcept that hockey is not quite that simple. As Hull 
became more and more dangerous, more and more defense- 
men clung to his cncry mo\c. A torn knee ligament forced 
him out of five games. His right hand was injured fairly late 
in the season when he offered it against the jaw of Detroit's 
Gary Bergman. But in his 52nd game he scored his 50th 
goal, also against Detroit. 1 Ic had shot 50 goals once before, 
in the 1961-62 season, thereby tying the record held jointly 
by Maurice Richard and Bernic Geoffrion, and sojusi about 
e\eryonc assumed that Bobby was on his way to No. 51. He 
was. hut frustration was in his path. There was a dreadful 
lull in which absolutely nothing happened. The master of 
the slap shot, it was assumed, would now be rclicscd of the 
pressure that had been on him all season and he could com- 
fortably await his chance. So he waited and waited and 
wailed through three games until one night on Chicago's 
home ice when he faced the New > ork Rangers. The imper- 
tinent fifth-place Rangers took a 2 -1 lead, and it seemed 
that Hull was to be thwarted again. .Almost six minutes of 
the linal period went by. Then Lou Angotti got the puck, 
kicked it over to Hull and skated to the bench. Well back of 
his own blue line. Hull skated a few strides, then slapped the 
cursed blade of his stick against the puck and watched it 
Hash past Ranger Cioalic Cesarc Maniago. the same Ma- 
niago who had been goalie when Cicoffrion shot his 5()lh 
goal m the 1960-61 season. It was hockey's greatest mo- 
ment. and a maddened crowd lost control. Hull tinished 
the season with 54 goals, and that, with 43 assists. ga\c 
him another record— most points (97) in a season. But it 
was all quite anticlimactic after that No. 51. 
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No port of fhe world has seen more tumult — ond more 
change — in the past 1 0 years than the belly of Africa, 
that vost midsection of a continent which sweeps in a 
l,500-mile*wide arc from Senegal and the Congo in 
the west to Kenya and Tanzania in the east, an im- 
mense area nearly twice the size of the U.S. In 1956 
tropical Africa was 24 countries, 22 of which were 
colonies of the great powers. Now it is 29 countries, 
26 of them independent nations involved in their own 
political growth, anguish and storms. Here, In 1 966, 
sport has a strange place — as unique, perhaps, as it 
had in Athens before the first Olympics. “Civilization 
begins at the moment sport begins," wrote Nikos 
Kazantzakis, the renowned Greek author. “As long as 
life struggles for preservation — to protect itself from 
its enemies, maintain itself upon the surface of the 
earth — civilization cannot be born. It is born the mo- 
ment that life satisfies its primary needs and begins 
to enjoy a little leisure." 

The following pages provide the surprising evi- 
dence of the degree to which sport has become a 
focet of life in Africa today. It becomes apparent 
that KIpchoge Keino is not a freak bursting from the 
bush country to confound the best distance runners of 
the day; that there is nothing astonishing about soccer 
recruiters for the famed teams of Europe and South 
America coming to watch Ghana’s Block Star play 
Nigeria's Green Eogles in huge stadiums filled to over- 


flowing. Instead, Kenya’s runners turn out to be the 
product of a sophisticated athletic program. Ghona’s 
soccer players, it develops, have been kicking balls 
since they could walk. It is merely a matter of time — 
which translates into coaching and money — until Af- 
rica's athletes will challenge anyone’s. 

It is tempting to assume that the African nations 
are deliberately using sport os a means to gain world 
recognition more quickly than they might otherwise. 
If anything, the contrary is true. Kenya would not give 
its national track team money to buy a javelin; the 
coach had to poy for it himself. Hogan Bassey, who 
not so long ago was the world featherweight cham- 
pion and is now the coach of Nigeria's boxing team, 
had only two punching bags available when the All- 
Africa chompionships were held in the capital city of 
Lagos this year. “It mokes you sick,” he said. At a track 
meet in Ghana the string that marks the finish line is 
broken by the winner, knotted, broken and knotted 
again and again, until at day’s end Its bulbous form 
pulled taut across the track is an ultimate symbol of 
athletic economy. 

"Sport is no instrument of internationol politics for 
us,” soys Titus J. Wambugu, a Kenya government 
official. "It is something that must begin at the bottom 
level, in the schools arid villages. The feel for sport 
must grow upward or it will not last. The government 
cannot and should not put a lot of money Into sport." 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAY MAISEL AND MARVIN E. NEV^MAN 
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Yet sport is flourishing in Kenya, where a mere 10 
years ogo the natives did not even understand the 
concept of competition. “They would try to win a race 
if the prize was tangible," recalls Wambugu, "a 
blanket or a bowl. But they could see no reason to 
strain themselves just to be faster than someone else. 
Why bother? When we began to give medals to the 
winners they were angry — you can’t sleep under a 
medal — but now they wear them proudly." The Masai 
diet is still warm cow’s blood and milk, but its recrea- 
tion is the 440 and the high jump. 

As testimony to the stimulus of sport, and some- 
times the perversity of people, Africa abounds with 
new stadiums. There are six alone in Dakar, the cap- 
ital of Senegal. There is a major one in Conakry, 
the capital of Guinea, a 60,000-seater in the up- 
country Ghana university town of Kumasi, two large 
ones in Nigeria (one built as o matter of tribal rivolry 
to outshine the other) ond one that holds 75,000 at 
Brazzaville in the Congo Republic. Given a little time, 
Ghana might have outdone them oil. After its dictator, 
Kwame Nkrumah, was ousted last February, he and 
his destitute regime were found to have had plans for 
a $22,000,000 Olympic complex that the Bulgarians 
were going to finance and construct. 

Africa's sports are, in general, those the colonial- 
ists brought in, cultivated and left behind. Some of 
them, such as soccer — which is played in all African 


countries — track and horse racing, were odopted by 
the natives. Others, among them golf, tennis and 
cricket, were popular solely with the foreigners. But 
that has changed. The ball boys at Ghona clubs now 
are ploying tennis, as are leading Accra businessmen; 
Kenya has o few excellent native golfers, including 
one who won the championship of Uganda, and Ni- 
geria has o number of good tennis players. 

Promise — that is the word for sport in emerging 
Africa. There Is a breathtaking pofentiol in a land 
where a Keino trains on the side of Mount Kenya, 
carefully clicking off his splits as he inches his quarter- 
mile times lower and lower while aiming for Jim 
Ryun's record, and, at the same moment not many 
3:51.3 miles away, nomadic natives garbed in hides 
move through a pattern of life that has known no es- 
sential change since their society began. Promise — 
and contradiction. 

Sport In emerging Africo is typified by the three 
countries photographed on the following pages. Two 
are in the west, Senegal and Ghana, one in the east, 
Kenyo. Two are former British colonies, one French. 
One is verdant, one is bare. One is fiscally sound 
(Kenya), one is uncertain (Senegal), one is bankrupt 
(Ghana). But, taken together, they show that there is 
such a thing as sport In Africa, sport as it is under- 
stood by the rest of the world, and sport in the sense 
that Kazantzokis had in mind. 




The Senegalese othlete whose name is best 
known to Americans was o product of the Tur- 
bulent '20s christened Louis Phal but identified 
in the history books of prizefighting as Battling 
Siki, the man who won the light-heavyweight 
championship of the world in 1 922. Thereafter 
the record of Senegal's athletes in Western 
sport has been minimal, but it may not remain 
so for long. “The Senegalese have the finest 
undeveloped tolent in the world,” a famous 
coach said recently. “All they need is instruc- 
tion.” They are beginning to get it, as the gov- 
ernment has taken an increasingly strong hand 
in sport, including the hiring of 100 scholastic 
coaches — there were only 20 prior to inde- 
pendence. Formerly a French overseas terri- 
tory in westernmost Africa and the focal point 
of France's African colonies, Senegal is now a 
struggling republic with a population of 3,500,* 
000. Soccer is the national sport, volleyball is 
popular, track has the same kind of small but 
intense following that it does everywhere and 


basketball (above) is making inroads, but 
lack of first-class coaching continues to hamper 
development of the last two. Where Senegal 
moy surprise the world is in the wrestling ring. 
A favorite Senegalese native sport is iutte, 
which draws big crowds every Saturday in Da- 
kar. It begins, like Japanese sumo, with intermi- 
nable ceremony. Consisting mostly of singing, 
dancing, boosting and the hurling of insults 
to the rising beat of drums, it ends with a 
sudden flash of wrestling action in which the 
loser need only be knocked off his feet, not 
pinned. The Senegalese have sent wrestlers 
to Russia and Turkey to find out if they con 
adapt to the Olympic style in time for the 
1968 Games. Early reports are encouraging. 


To the beat of drums, amateur Iutte wrestlers per- 
form a troditioflol dance designed to show off their 
muscles and intimidote their foes prior to on impor- 
tant match inougurating o new areno in Rufisque. 
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jMPdoor court in Dakar it Ih* KOMota botkatboll im'mmpft bat 
Hj^ms good onough to hev* untfernw— net many do— but hen 
IS^9^omhip celibar. Senegort batkatboM ployart ore fo«t end 
ixcetlsnt reflexM, but thtit imtioet is itill to kick a bed, net pc 
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Official timers gel set for the finish of the 200 meters during the na- 
tional championships in Dakar. Above, Monsour Dio, holder of both 
the Senegol and African hop-step-and-jump titles, limbers up. In the 
background is Dakar's tallest building, a new 1 7-story apartment house. 




Ghana 



The economy of Ghana is based on cocoa, ond 
its people ore as warming as hot chocolate. 
They have an inherent vitality, which they 
bring to sport as well os everything else, and 
a happy facility for hoping thot everything 
will turn out happily. When their first Prime 
Minister, Leftist Kwame Nkrumoh, had himself 
proclaimed President for life in 1962, the 
population (7.5 million) learned to do what 
it colled the Ghana Twist — look-over-your* 
shoulder* to- who- is'behind* you ‘before* 
you speak — and rather placidly put up with 
him until last February. Even his overthrow said 
something obout Ghana. In spite of Nkrumoh's 
legions of secret police and his presidential 
guards, he was ousted in on all-but-bloodless 
coup. Now saddled with Nkrumoh's shocking 
budget deficit and numerous useless projects 
that ore monuments to his quest for interna- 
tional prestige, Ghana is attempting to rees* 
tablish itself, presumably making use of the 
some kind of enthusiasm that the people show 


for sport. A British colony until 1957, Ghona 
hos become the sports leader omong the West 
African nations. Its notional soccer team. Black 
Star, is the finest of any among the emerging 
notions of Africa, its boxers won this year's 
All-Africa championships and its track men, 
two of whom are exercising above, did well 
at the last Commonweolth Games. An idea of 
the country's passion for soccer is conveyed 
by the portrait opposite and the photograph 
on the subsequent two pages. The latter shows 
60,000 people filling a stadium in Kumasi, 
a city of 185,000 some 170 miles inland, to 
see a big game between the home club of 
Kotoko (the Porcupines) and Brong Ahafo 
United, top teams in Ghana's best league. 


An official rooter for the Porcupines hos a rattle 
and charms, as well as a fly whisk that he uses to 
cast spells. The white day on his face is symbolic 
of victory. The fly whisk works: Kotoko won 3-1. 









The African nation that has most impressed the 
sports world is Kenya, which achieved inde- 
pendence a mere three years ago this month 
and a year later become o republic within the 
British Commonwealth. Until then it hod been 
o protectorate and colony, known primarily as 
one of the foremost of big-gome centers, the 
happy hunting ground of Hemingway and the 
land of Mou Mau terrorists. Larger than 
France, it is situated astride the equator and 
fronts on the Indian Ocean. Its cUmote end 
geogrophy range from an arid northern desert, 
which constitutes three-fifths of the country, 
through o cool, salubrious central plateau and 
on to the hot and humid shores of Lake Vic- 
torio, a body of water only slightly smaller 
than Lake Superior. Kenya was first opened to 
white settlement in 1 902, but it was not until 
the lost decade that some of the courage and 
energy of its formidable tribesmen was turned 
toward modern sport, especially — thanks to 
a remarkable British coach — to track and 


field, in which Kenya has won international ac- 
claim. The man throwing the hammer above is 
Kenya's champion, Kiprulo Torror, on army ser- 
geant from the Nandi tribe, who by Western 
standards is only competent. But Kenya's run- 
ners are for more thon competent. Typical of 
them is the young athlete at right, Daniel 
Rudisha. A Masai — a tribe whose superbly 
conditioned warriors hove long been feared 
throughout East Africa — he was an unknown 
and essentially untrained athlete a year ago. 
Found by Kenyo's coach, John Velzion, he de- 
veloped so quickly thot in his first major com- 
petition, the Commonwealth Games in Jomaica, 
he came within inches of winning o bronze 
medal in the 440. Next stop: the Olympics. 


Now 0 college student, Rudisha dresses in cowskin 
gorment of o Mosoi warrior during visit to a village 
trock meet. Emblems shew tests owner has passed. 
Among requirements is killing a lion with a speor. 




The beautiful Noirobi Racecourse runs on olternote weekends, attract- 
ing crowds of 5.000 a doy. holf of whom ore Africons. Thotched 
roofs (right) cover small stands where beHors can sit to study horses 
in paddock. Meonwhile, as everywhere, children find omusemenf. 









There is much amateur boxing competition among Africon countries. 
Here Kenya's Flyweight Chompion John Kamau (left) loses Common* 
wealth Games trials bout to Peter Munene. Some expert golfers 
have developed, too. Above, Burhan Morjon tees off at Sigono. 





KipdioQe Keino, second fostest miler in the world, works at his job of 
drilling police recruits of Kigonjo troining school neor Mount Kenya. 
In his room, he stands below picture of President Jomo Kenyotto 
and displays trophies, including pando given him by Swedish fans. 






A very Welcome Redcoal 

John Velzian, the personable British coach of the Kenya national track team, has 
used diligence, ingenuity and ability to turn the country’s untrained athletes into 
runners whose performances are startling the world BY MARTIN KANE 


A sin oihcr new African nations, one of the most serious 
problems in Kenya has been the creation of a feeling 
of national unity among a disparate lot of peoples «ho. 
aside from the customary political divisions, do not even 
speak one language. There are no fewer than twoscore dif- 
ferent tribes in the country —among them the Raluhsa, \sho 
live near Lake Victoria and are known for their stature and 
dignity: the coastal Nyifca, v^ho are short and introverted; 
the cattle-worshiping Turkana. whose principal food is 
milk: and the Wakamba. who lately have turned from the 
long bow and poisoned arrow.s to remarkably progressive 
agriculture but still file their teeth. In Kenya’s African 
population of nearly 10 million there arc four main lan- 
guage groups, with various dialects in each of them, not to 
mention the fractured Swahili of resident tnglishmen and 
the variety of Asian tongues. 

When he came to power in 1963, President Jomo Kcn\ al- 
ia, himself a memlver of the Kikuyu tribe, recognized the 
problem forthrightly. He established as a national slogan 
the word fuinmihiw which means '■Let's all pull together.” 
(Our own £ phrihus uniiift is not too dilTercni.) Now there 
is beginning to be genuine haramhet’ in Kenya, and it is 
being advanced by something the politicians never consid- 
ered. The Kenyans are finding a source of unity in their 
dazzling sports figures and arc taking a pride in their ath- 
letes’ feats that is truly national. 

No small part of what Kenya is discovering about ath- 
letics, and what the world is discovering about Kenya’s ath- 
letic potential, can be attributed to the unique and dedi- 
cated man at left, a small, sprightly, ceaselessly working 


f’nglishman named John Vel/ian. Hired by the British eight 
years ago as a physical education officer for Kenya, he did 
not leave the country, as many of the British teachers and 
administrators chose to do. after the granting of Kenya’s 
independence in 1963. Instead he remained to oversee and 
improve the physical education program in the fast-grow- 
ing school system. 

He has succeeded so well that other countries have sent 
representatives to see what he has achieved. Among other 
things, he has set up standards for schoolboy and school- 
girl athletic performances, with the government awarding 
formal certificates of merit to those who exceed certain 
marks and distances — a system just now being started in 
the U.S. as the Presidential Pliysical f itness Award. This 
is the kind of thing Velzian is paid to do. and it takes 
up much of his time. But he is also coach of the Kenya na- 
tional track team, and the evidence suggests that as a coach 
he has few peers. 

Sport never meant much to Kenya’s Africans when their 
country was a British colony, or before. When the colonists 
finally introduced games they did so in a spirit which 
implied that nothing much could or should be expected of 
natives in sport. The African concept of competition was 
embryonic, if anything, and there were some colonials who 
believed that its full development might vvell end in a threat 
to management. One early report on this aspect of the 
problem held that "a victory over the dominant race in the 
field of sport by the people in bondage may have a danger- 
ous effect and there is a risk that it could be exploited by 
the local opinion as an enticement to rebellion.” 

ronlinunl 


A happy Velzian views the scene ot Noirobi's Jomhuri Pork, where international stars were competing in Kenya's national championship. 
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Redcoat 


Kor quiie a while events seemed to bear oui the correct- 
ness of the colonial idea. When soccer first was introduced 
to Kenya, a game frequently would degenerate into a ran- 
dom contest to see which player could kick the ball highest, 
and never mind the .score. Barbara Dodds, a pioneer or- 
ganizer of physical education in Kenya who was assigned 
there just before the end of World War II. relates that in 
the country's lirst netball match between blacks and whiles 
a member of the African team was distressed that her side 
was winning by a large score. "For. madam." the girl ex- 
plained, “they arc our visitors." Miss Dodds's efforts to in- 
troduce the broad jump to Kenya prosed to be "amusing but 
aggravating," Broad-jump practice would turn into a 
rhythmic exercise, "finishing with a jump of about six 
inches, all of the team working in complete unison." 

It is quite dilfeteni now. In the brief period since that 
netball game, Kenya's Africans - and Africans ofolher new 
nations- have learned that winning, or trying to win. is 
basic to spt>rt. Soccer is now immensely popular in Kenya, 
and Kenya teams are so eager for victory that they have ac- 
quired a repulaliim for rough play. 

All Kenya's sports have shown remarkable dexelopmeni. 
both in interest and quality, but it is in track and field that 
the country's emergence as an athletic force has been most 
apparent, Kenya has been involved in international track 
and field competition as a team only since 1954. when it 
participated in the Commonwealth Games in Vancouver. 
B.C, with no great distinction. In 1962. in Perth. Australia. 
Kenya and some other African countries began to take 
home Commonwealth gold medals in some quantity for 
the ftrsl lime (three for Ghana, two for Kenya and one for 
Uganda). Four months ago at Jamaica they won 12 (five 
for Ghana, four for Kenya and three for Nigeria). 

Now. with the Oly mpic Games coming up in 196H in Mex- 
ico City. Africans arc receiving a great deal of attention, 
and Kenya is leading the way. The new country has pro- 
duced Kipchoge Keino. who turned in the world's second 
fastest mile (.f;53.4) in London last August and. perhaps 
correctly, considers himself belter suited to the three- and 
six-mile distances. Then comes Naljali Temu. w ho dclcatcd 
Australia's magnificem Ron Clarke in the six-mile at Jamai- 
ca. "1 can't believe it." Clarke said afterward. "1 don't be- 
lieve it. I've got to lake a cold sliower to make me believe 
It." He had. after all. lost to the unknown Temu hy 140 
yards. A few days later Keino beat Clarke at three miles. 
There is also NN’ilson Kiprugut. the Olympic bron/c-medal 
wiixner in the half mile; Ben Kogo. a steeplechaser; John 
Owiii, the second fastest sprinter in Africa: and Daniel 
Rudisha. the Masai wlio had participated in only live races 
before he went ii> Jamaica and narrowly missed taking a 
hron/e in the 440, "Give him more experience." says Keino. 
"and Rudisha will be one of the greatest." Keino may well 
be right. It is even more interesting, though, that Keino. a 
Nandi tribesman, went out of his way to compliment a 
Masai. That is luiranilw working. 

The rapid rise of Kenya in sport pretty much coincided 
with the arrival of John Vcizian. who.se approach and dedi- 
cation certainly have spelled the dilTcrcnce between medioc- 
rity and excellence- He set (Hit by challenging the ancient 


view that primitive peoples are primitive by nature and 
must remain so. "The reason it has taken so long for Kenya 
to come through in athletics." he says, "is that Kenya was a 
colony and sport was run by a colonial sports department. 
Sport was organized for the African, the Asian and the 
Arab, but there was no integration. When I came to Kenya 
the attitude was that you organized a sport meeting for the 
Africans because it was the done thing. VS’hcn one of them 
won you rewarded him with something useful or. the belief 
was, he would not run at all. When I suggested that the 
African was capable of running for the pure amateur love 
of it and would work hard to achieve. I was held up to ridi- 
cule before the Athletic Association. Oh. yes. I was. To daie 
suggest that the African athlete would work for the intrinsic 
value of sport- that was unthinkable. I spent my first four 
years trying to break down this colonial altitude, and 1 
succeeded. The willingness of the African to compete and to 
work for the glory of it is now established." 

Velzian's lirst coaching appi’iniirent after his siidies at 
London University and Carnegie College of Phy.sieal Fduca- 
lion was with the Outward Bound Trust, an organization 
dedicated to counieraeling the softening inllucnces of civili- 
zation on the young. To stmic extent this may account for 
his belief that the African has greater potential than most 
peoples in spi'rt because "he has not been enervated by 
so-called civilized liv ing. but has been conditioned to accept 
a very severe physical existence." 

Although Velzian dees not believe tliai a "natural" ath- 
lete can achieve greatness w iihoul training of high quality, 
he docs believe that stme Afiiean tribesmen start out with 
natural advantages. "Amongceriain tribes." he say s, "there 
is a belter ratio of leg length to overall body height. I can 
stand next to a Nandi alhicie of the same height as myself 
and his navel will be two inches higher than mine. 

"Thedinerenees among the Kenya tribes arc very marked. 
Nearly all of our athletes in the explosive events- the shot, 
the discus and the sprints— will be Luo. who come from 
around Lake Victoria. They are protein eaters- they cal 
lish from the lake- and one cannot get an expk'sivc 
formance without a high pioiein diet. The middle-disianee 
men arc the Nandi and ilte Kipsigis. who are largely vege- 
tarians and milk drinkcis. (A good part of Keino's diet is 
milk, beans and corrn'.eal mush.] The climate around 
Lake Victoria is hot and sticky, so no distance runners are 
likely to develop there. Our long-distance men are Kisii. 
because iliey live in a hilly terrain. And all of our athletes 
are used to severe liv ing conditions. W e ate only just begin- 
ning to tap the tremendous potential in Kenya." 

There arc those wlio hold that Nairobi, situated 87 miles 
south of the equator on the sweeping, game-rich Aihi 
Plains, has llie world's most desirable climate. Its altitude 
IS 5.500 feet and iherefme. despite its equatorial location, 
the leniperaiure seldmn rise.s above 80’ or falls below 50'^. 
This accident of altitude may prove quite meaningful in the 
1968 Olympics, for Kenya's athletes will be among the few 
who have been trained to compete at a height comparable 
to Mexico City’s 7.500 feet. 

"The man who trains at altitude and competes at -sca 
level has a rc;il advantage in distance events." Velzian says. 



“Most of the world is astounded at how little training 
Keino dws [it averages out to about six hilly miles three 
times a week at 6.500 feel and includes various kinds of 
over-distance or under-disiancc work when getting ready 
forcertain races), but six miles of good-guality work at this 
altitude is the equivalent of as much as 15 miles at sea Icsel.” 

Vel/ian travels about Kenya a great deal, covering sev- 
eral th<iusand miles in a year. Some of his trips are planned 
because he has heard <ifan athlete of promise a sehoolbov 
sprinter, say. who is described as having beaten 10 seconds 
over 100 yards. Most of the time the boy turns out to have 
been running on a short track. Or one hears of a spectacular 
high jumper, only to learn that he has been taking off from 
a mound. Hut an occasional outstanding athlete docs turn 
up. and then Vel/ian tries to ftiid a place for him in one of 
three institutions, depending on his interests and intelli- 
gence: in eollegc, in the police or in the army. “Athletics is a 
discipline," he explains, “and the army and police initiate 
that discipline with regular hours, regular meals and regu- 
lar sleep, all of which are vital to top-class athletes." 

Keino is a gtiod example of Vel/ian's svstem, He was 
e«implete!y untrained when Vci/ian lir.si saw him run a 
4:21.8 mile on a grass track at Nveri in 1962. A program 
was started with the impossible goal of getting Keino 
down to the mile standard required to take him to the 
Commonwealth Games in Hcrih. Keino failed that, but 
did achieve the three-mile standard and represented Kenya 


in Perth, where he linished abtiui seventh. Vel/ian recalls. 

“Since then he set new Kenya records at one. two and 
three miles." says Vel/ian. “Once in tlie police champion- 
ships he set three records- one-mile, three-mile, six-mile 
and ran in u record 440 relay, too, all in t>ne afternoon, 1 am 
convinced he is capable of a sub- .4:50 mile at sea level." 

.•\ police instructor. Keino lives much of the time in a 
barracks bungalow 200 miles fropn his home village of 
Kaptugunyo. He has a full wxirk schedule and once got in 
serious trouble when a photographer caused him to Ise 
late. “The government." says a high ollicial. “expecis Kei- 
no to function as a police-academy instruett>r. His lunning 
is a secondary maiter." A chastised Keino has refused (o 
see photographers since, unless Vel/ian himself brings 
tliem. In turn, the government has become increasingly 
conscious of Keino's international stature and is letting 
him have time olT for extensive travel. 

In his free periods. Keino giK's home ii* Kaptagunyt). his 
21-year-i>ld wife. Jane, and their 2-\ear-old daughter. I milv. 
riicir house is a mud cottage of four rooms, witli a prized 
eorrugalcd-iron roof. Previously they had lived in a nearby 
two-room hut with a thatched roof. He makes S67 a month 
as u policeman, but he ulst* owtis seven cows, u few lions 
and some acreage devoted to raising vegetables and tea. 

Though Vel/ian developed him. Keino's training now is 
mostly self-supervised. If a problem arises, Keino consults 
Vel/ian. Then. loo. before each important event, the coach 
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Redcoat conlim/ed 


works ouJ race siralcgy with him. This see-me-when-you- 
necd-mc arrangement is prcci.sely wliat Velzian wants. 

■■Right from the beginning." he says, "when I have an 
athlete I teach him to be independent. I want him to be 
realistic about the fact that when he steps out on the track 
there is no one in the world who can help him, I gisc un 
athlete a training schedule, but it’s up to him to make 
amendments to it. I discuss these amendments with him 
and advise and guide him where necessary. This means that 
the athletes do become independent, very much more so 
over here than in the U.S., where the coach is sometimes 
looked on as something of 4 god. Keino very largely goes 
his own w ay, because I’ve encouraged him to work out his 
own problems.” 

Unstated here is a subtle factor in training athletes in 
Africa. The blacks arc not anxious to be administered 
to by the whites. They are eager to be helped, to be shown, 
but the ordering days are over. Vel^ian's understanding of 
this is part of his genius. "He has a way with Africans,” 
says one of his government superiors. "He tells them w hat 
to do and why, and then comes back in three weeks to see 
how they arc doing. He makes them responsible. Our peo- 
ple take to this well, where they might balk completely at 
constant supervision or ordering around.” 

The U.S., incidentally, gets some very poor marks for its 
relationship with the Kenya Amateur Athletic Association. 
The American Amateur Athletic Union offended the Kenya 
AAA mightily early this year when it wanted Keino to com- 
pete in Boston after running in Los Angeles and New York. 
According to the Kenyans, the AAU wired Velzian that 
Keino should stay in America, in part because he needed 
the kind of coaching he could get in the U.S.— this went 
over very big in Kenya — and then implied Keino would not 
be invited to the U .S. again if he did not consent to remain 
and run at Boston. Keino came straight home. Other Jaii.x 
fa\ have found the U.S. sending athletes of inferior quality 
for goodwill tours in Kenya. At limes the Kenyans— ex- 
pecting to learn from the Americans — beat them badly, to 
the keen embarrassment of both. 

Such things would be more amusing than serious if Ken- 
ya did not need various kinds of assistance quite badly — 
primarily in the area of equipment and more coaches. By 
U.S. standards, Kenya, like ail of Africa, has shockingly 
little to spend on sport. The Nigerian track team arrived at 
the Commonwealth Games in Jamaica without track shoes. 
Kenya gets its track shoes free from the German manufac- 
turer Adidas. "W ilhout that help,” says Velzian, "wewould 
still have Keny ans running barefooted.” The entire country 
has but one aerodynamic javelin, which Velzian bought 
for S48 — a sum that came out of his own pocket— and one 
liber-glass vaulting pole, which he bought second-hand. 
Velzian, whose travels throughout Kenya to see his ath- 
letes are not paid for. spends many of his evenings in 
his workshop making track equipment: hurdles, high 
jumps and the like. The homemade dev ice that pleases liim 
most is one to mark running lanes on tracks. Unable to pay 
for one. he tinkered for weeks and finally invented and built 
one of his own design. Dawn on the day of a hig meet will 
lind him out in his shorts lining the track, shoveling saw- 


dust into jumping pits and getting pole-vault standards in 
place. In his way. Velzian is Kenya track. 

Tsscniially. the Kenya Amateur Athletic Association op- 
erates without government assistance. "The association's 
only funds come from its membership and what little vve 
make from our tliampionships." Velzian says. The Kenya 
Sports Administration la government department) assists 
in the provinces, hut there is no direct government aid to 
the KAAA. The government helps send the Kenya team to 
the Commonwealth Games, but there are even problems 
with that. This year it wanted to cut Vcl/ian’s squad by two 
in order to send two government officials. Velzian said 
O.K.. he would cut Keino and Kiprugut becau,vc they did 
not need international experience and the others did. The 
government decided not to trim the team uficr all. 

"But you can sec why we gel disturbed." says Vcl/ian. 
"when your AAU sends us a cable of several hundred words 
and asks for an immediate reply by cable. N\c often don’t 
have the money in the bank for a five-word cable.” 

Velzian schedules most of his training at the Kenya In- 
stitute of Administration track in Nairobi. Set among 
flame trees, conifers and Australian blue gum trees, it is 
surely one of the world’s most attractive play ing Helds. The 
athletes in the Nairobi area come there a couple of days a 
week. Whereas only a few years ago Kenya had but one 
track, and that a grass one. there are now many line tracks 
scattered about the country, nmst of them made of mur- 
ram, a volcanic substance found in the mountains. Also 
called lactilc, it had previously been used for tennis courts 
and hockey fields, but Velzian was the first to try it for 
tracks. It turned out to provide a very fast surface on which 
weeds and grass will not grow, There arc now five such 
tracks in Kenya’s Central Province alone. 

What Velzian has achieved in Kenya is serving as a slini- 
iilating example to the rest of Africa's emerging nations, 
txecpl for those areas w here endemic diseases like malaria 
or primitive conditions of hardship still prevail, the enthusi- 
asm for sport is spreading everywhere. At the African 
Games in the summer of 1965 Dr. K. W illiam Jones of the 
United Nations E ducational. Scientilic and Cultural Or- 
ganization (L NE:SC()). put it Ibis way : "On the one hand, 
there is a scarcity of adequate facilities and equipment, of 
cadres, of structures and of occasions for cniulaiion and 
testing and. on the other, there is a fervor, an enthusiasm 
and a freshness that bring us back to the heroic limes of 
sport in the older countries. Because of this, sport in Africa 
is still practiced by a minority of young people. It is rather 
more a sport of the elite than a sport of the masses.” 

This is true enough, hut the concepi of the elite in sport 
is quite different from that in some other areas of life. The 
elite in sport emerge from the masses and in turn inspire 
the masses to produce more of the elite. I hat is what is hap- 
pening in Africa, and nowhere more than in Kenya. 

"All over the country now." says Velzian. "there are 
athletes who go out and train regularly for the sheer joy 
of training and the knowledge that possibly one day they 
will represent Kenya. Before independence they could not 
have cared less about representing their country.” 

Jn sport, at least, hurumhee is working just fine, bno 
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We have a dog, a cat, a rabbit and a ’67 Ford. 

My Father always buys Fords because they never 
give him any trouble. Our new Ford has a light 
that tells you when a door’s not shut... 
a stereo tape player.. .automatic speed control... 
and one thing my Father doesn’t know about. 

(A frog I’m keeping in the glove compartment.) 



Test-drive a solid, substantial ’67 Ford. 
Discover all ihr belter ideas Ford offers you in 
luxury and convenience. Choose SeleclSIiifl Cruisc- 
O-.Madc, a transmission that shifts both automati- 
cally and manually. A Convenience Control Panel 


that warns you if fuel is low, door is ajar, and locks 
all doors automatically. Stereo-Sonic Tape System. 
Power disc front brakes, plus much more. The '67 
Ford is the strongest, quietest, best-built Ford in 
history. Always keep your valuables in a strong box. 


FORD 
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1? TtAR OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WMiSnv 
PROO^ • GENERAL WiN( K SPIRITS CO . N v. 


Go ahead. 
Spend the extra *2. 


It’s Christmas, isn’t it? 





SPORTING LOOK 


TIGER PUTS HER KHANGA IN A TANK 

A brightly patterned African-print fabric called Khanga cloth is the sportswear hit of the season. A way-out 
designer called Tiger Morse has vinylized it and turned it into the wildest boat gear ever to put out to sea 


A frica is aKsay-* producing some noseltv. " said Plin\, 
Ihe Roman writer, way hack when. The latest noseliy 
that Africa has sent the fashion world is Khanga cloth, the 
\ivid native cotton fabric seen boating down the Hudson 
River in these pictures. Not since Indian madras and Indo- 
nesian batik swept the sportswear field has a fabric so e\- 
cited the imagination of designers. Khanga cloth, used for 
more than SOO years in Hast .-Xfrica and named for a king of 
northern Uganda, was once nothing more than the -M- 
rican equivalent of Con-Tacl. The natives took the colorful 
wood-blocked lengths of cloth and used them to decorate 
huts, cover tables, trim shelves and paper walls, l.aicr they 
began using the wilder patterns for clothing, and their rich 
indigos, their sunset bla/cs of red. yellow and orange and 
their earth-tone blacks and brow ns to this day add richness 
to the Hast .African scene. 

l or the winter-sun season Khanga prints will be seen in 
everything from bikinis to pajamas, coscr-up caftans, pants 
suits and raincoats. In menswear. colorfasi. nonbiceding 
Khanga patterns will embla/on men's Hermuda shorts, par- 
kas. sports jackets and sports shirts. 

Of all the designers using Khanga cloth this season, none 
is more imaginative than New York's Tiger Morse. Tiger 
put the fabric in a tank of liquid vinyl and came up with 
the waterproof material used in her special collection of 
clothes for boating. No two garments in her collection are 
exactly alike— for no two Khangas are alike. Some employ 
bull's-eyes and motorcycles, some feature good-luck say- 
ings in Swahili, sonic make flourishes with flowers and 
medallions. 

In the color photograph. Gerard Kouwenhoven. piloting 
his Riva speedboat, wears a parka with a buH's-cye pattern. 
It is $45. The jacket with the motorcycle on the buck, worn 
by Diane Dodd, covers a matching bikini. Tlie jacket is 
$40. the bikini $^5. Pdcing Kouwenhoven. Lynn Brophy 
wears a /ipiscred-lTonl romper suit ($55). and Penny Allen 
isitiiuliiii:) a bell-bottom jump suit with a hood. It is $95. 
■At right; Loren Dunlap wears a parka with black-and-red 
palmetto and starlike designs, It is $45. All the clothes are 
at Abercrombie & Hitch in New Aork; Dayton Co.. Min- 
neapolis; May D. and H., Denver. - Juli; C'AMPRbLL 
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NEVER TO BE THE SAME 


An era ended and a startling new one began not long after the end of the 1941 football season, in 
which the 26 members of the 1966 Silver Anniversary AU-America team played their last college games 

BY ROBERT CANTWELL 



In the winter of 1941 there was not much point in talking 
about a landing on the moon. E\ery Friday night you could 
turn on WABC and hear Kate Smith singing When the 
Moon Comes Over ihe .\foiinloin. and that, so far as the 
record shows, exhausted popular interest in lunar explora- 
tion. Here and there, it is true, you could find a few vision- 
ary spirits who Isclieved in space travel, but they were re- 
garded uneasily when they began discussing their favorite 
subject. Out in Roswell. N. \1ex.. Dr. Robert Goddard, 
age 59. at last had his own shop and rocket-launching tow- 
er. after decades of neglect. Dr. Goddard was a versatile 
genius v^ho won fame in his youth by writing the school 
song for Worcester Polytechnic Institute, unquestionably a 
most diflicult school name to set to music Slaiui by Her, 
Boys, Your OU Worcester Tech was his solution— and in 
1 929 he made headlines because one of his homemade rock- 
ets exploded and alarmed and perplc.xcd the Worcester 
police department. The headlines interested Charles Lind- 
bergh. who persuaded the copper magnate Marry Guggen- 
heim to llnance Goddard's experiments. 

Then there was the American Rocket Society. It was 
founded in I9.t0 by a group of scicnce-tiction writers. In 
1941 the more dedicated members organized Reaction Mo- 
tors. Inc. and started manufacturing rocket engines. By 
that time ri>eket developments in warfare were speeding 
things up generally. But popular enthusiasm was lacking. 
The president of the American Rocket Society said bitterly, 
"The lack of progress of American rocket research . . . was 
caused solely by the prevailing attitude of ridicule.” 

Vice-Admiral Chuichi Nagurnoof the Japanese navy was 
not interested in getting to the moon in the winter of 1941 ; 
he had a more earthly destination. He was interested in get- 
ting a task force of six carriers, two battleships, three cruis- 
ers, nine destroyers and three submarines from the Kurile 
Islands to Hawaii without being discovered on the way. The 
ships were assembled at Tankan Bay on Saturday, Nov . 22. 

That was an important date in American colleges, for a 
ditfercnt reason. It was the day most would be playing 
their next-to-last games of a tcrritic football season. Un- 
K'aten Duke, bound for the Rose Bowl, was playing North 
Carolina. Navy, beaten only by Notre Dame, played Prince- 
ton. Onec-beaten Alabama. Cotton Bowl-bound, was tak- 
ing on once-beaten Vanderbilt. 

That Saturday bad its own importance for the 26 men 
chosen for this year's Silver Anniversary Awards: they 
were all playing football, they were in their last year at col- 
lege. and for most of them it was the last or ncxl-to-last 
game ever. They all went on to distinguished careers that 
led to their nomination for Silver .Anniversary Awards 25 
years after they graduated. There was, however, a substan- 
tial interruption on the way. Vice-Admiral Nagumo and 
Pearl Harbor saw to that. The interruption ended forever 
the prewar world they had known and began a new era. 
dilferent in so many way.s that not only visionary scientists 


but heads of stale could talk about a landing on the moon 
in the near future and not be regarded as crackpots. 

Not that war was unexpected by this generation. "Most 
of us felt it was inevitable." one of them recalls. "But we 
were shocked at the way it came at Pearl Harbor." They 
were a matter-of-fact generation and. pending the arrival 
of war, they enjoyed themselves without working hard at 
it. 

P.AL'L and .\RTHl R EGGF.RS. running guard and end 
at Valparaiso L’niversity. had a particularly pleasant fall. 
Born in Seymour, Ind., the sons of a Lutheran minister, 
they were identical twins and so much alike they could 
switch dates and recite for each other in class. When Arthur 
was turned down for football in high school because of a 
heart murmur. Paul passed the physical examination for 
him. In return. Arthur used to memori/c poetry and recite 
it in Paul's stead, declaiming in their German class such 
lines as "Du, ihi Uegst mir im Herzen" as himself and re- 
peating them as Paul. They thought alike, and starred in 
relay races because they passed the baton smoothly. Once 
they received national attention playing football for Val- 
paraiso when they were both knocked out on the same play. 
Arthur did the bliKking for Paulonends-around, and oppo- 
nents had trouble seeing which one had the ball. "It vvas a 
great thrill, Paul and I going on an end-around play." Ar- 
thur said. "We had a sixth sense. 1 knew exactly where he 
was, and he knew where I was." 

WILLIAM McGARVEV Dl OLID, later a famous pro- 
fessional football star, was the captain of the extraordinary 
Virginia team that lost only to Yale. Born in Bliielield, 
Va.. he was driving a soda-pop truck w hen he won a scholar- 
ship to Virginia despite his few years and few pounds the 
was 5 feet 10 and weighed 172). "They took me because 1 
could place-kick,” he said. It was a wise choice, l^iidlcy 
played his first college game at 16. At 19 he was All- 
America. captain and the nation's leading scorer. 

C \l*r.M.\ W ILLIAM BLSIK was a Pasadena. Calif, 
high school star who played with Jackie Robinson m junior 
college before going to the Naval Academy. Busik was 
credited with doing most for the 1941 Navy team that won 
seven and lost only to Notre Dame, hi the Army-Navy 
game eight days before Pearl Harbor. Army led at the half 
6-0. But from the opening kickoff in the second half, accord- 
ing to The S'ew York Times. "Navy went all the way for a 
touchdown, with Barnacle Bill Busik the whole show. . . . 
Busik has seldom been more brilliant." Navy won 14-6. 

ROBLR r PR \V B.VRMvir. the son of an Albany. Ga. 
physician, was 6 feet 4. weighed 220 and was center and 
captain of the Duke eleven that piled up Jl I points to 41 
for its opponents in winning nine games. 

DR. MAX BIG<;S was born in Cleveland, Ohio, the 
son of a foreman in a rubber-company plant, and was an 
end at De Pauw in 1941. A basketball star, too, and on 
a scholarship, he was starting a career in ronunurd 
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medicine that was to lead him to research in radiation. 

DR. I.OVAI. W. ( OMBS (called Bill) was a 21-year-old 
senior at Purdue and the son of a small-town storekeeper 
from Lowell. Ind. He intended to become an engineer but 
became so wrapped up in biology courses that he chose 
medicine instead. He played end three years at Purdue and 
pul in a season w ith the Philadelphia Eagles before settling 
down to his medical studies. 

WIIJ.IAM HONN ARD C RAWFORD was born in Fort 
Worth, Texas and grew up in the home of bd Carlcton. 
father of the St. Louis Cardinal pitcher Tex Carlcton. In 
1941 he was a guard (a third-year seieran) on the Texas 
Christian team that beat Tulsa. Arkansas. Indiana. Baylor. 
Centenary. Texas and SMI', tied Rice, lost to Fordham and 
Texas A&M and met Cieorgia in the Orange Bowl. 

W lLl.l \M HIIRBKRT (JFA KR had an unusually tough 
beginning to osorcome. When he was a fullback on a state 
high school championship team he was chosen the most 
popular person in Bloomtietd, N.J. and given an all-c.xpcnsc 
tour of the l.'.S., including the Rose Bowl game. He kept 
his perspective in spite of this, got to Colgate on a scholar- 
ship, worked for his room and board and played three years 
under famed Coach Andy Kerr. In 1941 he set a college 
record of 966 yards for kicks returned that still stands. 

VRIIIl R HARRISON, the son of a machinist, was 
lx)rn in East Walpole. Mass., went to Exeter Academy and 
played varsity football for three years at Tufts as a 5-foot- 
lO'/i, IXO-pound left halfback. A history major, he expected 
war to come soon and has only a \ ague memory of the game 
just before Pearl Harbor. "It svas against Massaehusetts 
State," he says. "I think we won it 14 7." They did. 

FRED H \R()I.D HARRISON played high school foot- 
ball in Lawrence. Mass., then went to Plnllips Academy 
and. on a scholarship, to Yale, where he starred on the un- 



fortunate 1941 A'alc team that won only one game. But he 
remembers that one visidly. A'ale gave Virginia, and Bill 
Dudley, its only defeat. 21 19. 

J.AMES Ol.lA'F'.R J.AC KSON was born in Denison, Tex- 
as, the son of a railroad employee. In 1941 hewasa2l-year- 
old single-w ing tailback on the Abilene Christian College 
eleven. A track star, and eventually a celebrated track coach 
rather than a football star, he was a dependable performer 
on the team that came to the end of the season with six 


wins and two losses. The last game just before Pearl Har- 
bor was an 18-14 win over St. Mary's University, 

FRED MORG AN KIRBA was a 1 70-pound end playing 
his last game for I.afayelte on the day before his 22nd birth- 
day, when he cauglit a pass to set up a touchdown that 
helped beat Lehigh 47-7. Lafayette had an undistinguished 
season— four won and four lost up to that point - and, says 
Kirby, "it's always the thrill of the season when Lafayette 
beats Lehigh." A son of the celchratcd linancicr Allan P. 



Kirby, he was born in Wilkes-Barre. Pa., played football at 
Hackley and. briefly, at Lawrcncexille (he was injured in the 
lirst game). The high point of his three years w ith the l.eop- 
ards of Lafayette was in 1940. Playing Army for the first 
time since 189.1, the small Lafayette eleven was lerrilied 
when it went on the field, astonished when it began to score 
and then played good, hard football to win 19 0. as Army 
careened to llie worst year in its history. 

C APTAIN ( I STER KRK KENBERGER. age 20 in his 
senior year, was a 5-foot-8'/2. 170-pound guard on the 1941 
Case Institute of Technology team. He and Case had a good 
season that year. The Roughriders won sexen and lost only 
one. and Krickenberger scored two touchdowns, which he 
thought was pretty good for a guard, especially since one 
came after he made a wild tackle to stop a long run. The 
ball shot up in the air and Krickenberger caught it and got 
away in the other direction to the goal. 

N()\H NOFX LANGDAEE .IR. played his best game 
for Alabama against Tennessee in 1941. when Tennessee 
was tinalfy beaten 9 2 after walloping Alabama three years 
in a row. A big. tenacious tackle with extraordinary stam- 
ina. Langdale was born in Valdosta. Cia.. a brilliant stu- 
dent (Phi Beta Kappa) and a stentorian orator. After one 
year on the Alabama varsity, he was out for a year with 
a leg injury so bad that he had to work at getting on 
and off chairs. He came hack to play two more years and to 
got one of those watches awarded to every body who played 
in the Cotton Bosxl. Shortly before Pearl Harbor oncc- 
beaten Alabama met once-beaten Vanderbilt in a crucial 
game of nationwide interest. I.apgdale's opposite number 
in that game was Dan Walton, another award winner, and 
all afternoon they glared and collided until Vanderbilt won 
7-0. "We’ve bulled heads quite a bit." Judge Walton says, 
"but I've never met the man." tonmufd 
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The mainspring in a Bulova is made lo last 256 years 
or 146 leather straps— whichever comes first. 


At Bulova, there's this crazy little machine that just sits there 
winding and unwinding a mainspring. Each wind equals one 
day of normal use. In one of our latest tests, our exclusive 
Buloloy mainspring lasted as long as 156 years. TTiat's just 
one reason why we make so many of our own parts. We don't 
know anyone else who can do better, or who is even anxious 



to try. So you'll need a lot of watch straps and maybe some 
other parts before a Bulova mainspring wears out. You'll 
probably get tired of the face long before that. But, these days, 
isn't it kind of nice to know that you can buy something with 
that much life? 

When you know what makes a watch tick, you'll buy a Bulova. 


Sci Ctoud "C''. 23 lewels. 14K gold. Wileroroef <w>ien «•»«. crown *nd cryslii ire SIOO. 

Bulovt Watch Compony. Inc., New York. Toronto, Bienne. Milan, FnOourg. Lendon. Frankfurt, Hong Kong. 01966 





SILVER ANNIVERSARY fonilmird 


COLOM.l. RAYMOND Ml RPUY was a student at 
Montana State College when he won an appointment to 
West Point. He missed only one varsity game in his three 
years at guard. .And those w ere tough years at the academs ; 
1940 was the worst football year in Army's history; the 
Cadets beat only Williams. Captain in 1941, the lirst year 
of Red Blaik's era as coach. Murphy witnessed .Army's re* 
\i\al, when there were li\c victories, a tie with unbeat- 
en Notre Dame and losses to Harvard, Penn and Navy. 



.1 \t K ( )l.S()N.thcson of a pioneerfamily that developed 
Wisconsin Dells, Wis. by running excursion boats through 
the gorges on the river, was fullback in 1941 on a Western 
Michigan eleven that was undefeated and untied. 

KOm:K I I.YNN PETERS in 1941 wound up his third 
year as Princeton's outstanding back, a runner, passer, re- 
ceiver and punter. In 1940 he completed a 75-yard forward 
pass, a college record that still stands. In the 1941 Navy 
game Peters hauled down a Navy man who had run 57 
yards and got another after a 40-yard run, then twice in- 
terrupted Bill Busik. who was on his way to touchdowns 
after sprints of .14 and 46 yards. “When Peters came off 
the Held for the last lime," said the Times, “after personally 
staving off at least four touchdowns with thrilling tackles, 
he received a tremendous ovation from both sides of the 
stadium- a fitting tribute to a man who will go down as 
one of I’rinccton's outstanding heroes." 

<H \RLES MM. ION PE \RSON was winding up a 
brilliant college career at Dartmouth, l-rom Madison, 
Minn., he was a high school basketball star, a good short- 
stop and a football hero who became a 6-foot-4, 220- 
pound tackle and captain of the Dartmouth eleven. He was 
class president for three years, even after winning a fresh- 
man award for “manliness, uprightness, fairness and re- 
spect for duty." Nicknamed “Stubby." he was also called 
“.Alvc Lincoln" and “the Senator," because of his lanky 
farm-boy sincerity and sense of humor “hanvlsomc, in a 
he-man sort of way,” said a colleague. He was also a bril- 
liant student (Phi Beta Kappa) and an intellectual, who 
was generally found with a book of poetry in his possession 
(Keats was a favorite). His girl friend was a cover girl 
on Lice shortly before Pearl Harbor. Pearson played in that 
famous 1940 lifth-down game that Cornell “won” 7-3, 
then conceded to Dartmouth. 


DR. ROBI.R! l.l.OYD PINC K started every game for 
three years as quarterback at Washington and l.ee. The 
son of a Paterson. N.J. pharmacist, he went to W'ashington 
and Lee because his older brother had been there. Football 
success was not unfamiliar in the Pinck family. Brother 
Dick helped to write a book about his disillusionnicnt w ith 
success in sport. The Hero, subsequently made into a movie 
starring John Derek. 

1:NDKT)IT PE.MIODY, Harvard's celebrated All- 
America guard, sometimes called Harvard's greatest line- 
man and known as the Baby-faced Assassin in 1941. was 
a power on the team that beat Dartmouth. Princeton, 
Army. Brown and 't ale and lost to Penn and Cornell. 

M.M.COIAl SMIlTi was a center on Pennsylvania’s 
1941 team that beat Harvard. Yale. Princeton, .Maryland, 
Columbia, .Army and Cornell, and lost only to Navy, 
though injuries kept him out of that series of scnsiitional 
one-sided victories until midscason. 

ARNOLD .SOl.OW A^■ got his football start as a tackle 
at Boys' High School in Brooklyn. He wont on to become 
a three- year lelterman at Brown and a member of Phi Beia 
Kappa. In college on a partial scholarship, he ran a laundry 
route. Brown won live and lost four in 1941. dropping the 
last one, shortly before Pearl Harbor, to Rutgers 13-7. 

EH \NK S7,ALA>', who dieil last year, was a slight, dark, 
good-natured athlete who played football at Ohio I'ni- 
vcrsily. His father died when he was in his teens, and Frank 
worked as a biishoy, truck driver and janitor during the 
three years he was a 150-pound center with the Bobcats. 

.RDOE: dan ED\N \RD \N ALTON played tackle on 
Vanderbilt's great 1941 team, coached by Red Sanders and 
Sanders' new assistant. Bear Bryant, Born in Tennessee, 
the son of a railroad conductor, Walton starred in that 
heady season when Vanderbilt, having lost only to Tulane, 



was stunned by a last-game defeat by Tennessee 26 -7, two 
weeks before Pearl Harbor. 

M.ALR^' \MUTE expected to go to Hawaii with the 
Drake University team for a postseason game with the 
University of Hawaii scheduled for December 6. (It was 
dropped because of “world conditions”.) White's father 
was editor of a small-town Iowa weekly and died when 
Maury was 17. For two years White and his mother and 
sisters kept the Manilla Times (circ. 1,000) eommufd 
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going. When it began to show a profit lie went to Drake 
and played halfback three years with the Bulldogs. 

The football season was over by the time Vice-.Admiral 
Nagumo was ready to strike. The task force was 230 miles 
north of Pearl Harbor. The time was 6 a.m. Sunday. Dec. 7. 
when 1X3 planes were launched - 49 horizontal bombers. 
51 dive bombers, 40 torpedo planes. 43 lighters. They flew 
into the bright morning sunlight at 9.000 to 15,(XK) feel and. 
beginning at 7:55 a.m.. dropped their bombs, leas ing 2.403 
dead. Fndicoit Peabody was at the Giant-Dodger football 
game at the Polo Grounds in New York when he heard the 
news. "It was a pretty somber experience,'' he said. Bill 
Dudley was watching the Washington Redskins play at 
Grillith Stadium when the loudspeaker began calling go\- 
ernment officials, and thousands of military personnel at 
the game were ordered to report. Loyal Combs, at Purdue, 
was on his way to church; Arthur Harrison, at l ufls. was 
basing breakfast in the school cafeteria: Prod Kirby was at 
the point of mounting his horse at Morristown. N.J. for a 
cross-country ride; and Olixer Jackson, at Abilene Chris- 
tian, was playing dominoes in the dormitory w hen the news 
came over the radio that Pearl Harbor had been bombed. 

Like millions of others, they went to war. For the men 
at West Point and Annapolis the tiansition was fast: Ras- 
mond Murphy left the academy for the China-Burma-India 
theater, where he was assigned to the British I4th Army; 
Bill Busik served on the destroyer Shaw through most of 
the war. The medical men went on with their training, 
though now in the services: Dr. Biggs at Harxard for the 
Navy Medical Corps, Dr. Loyal Combs at .Marquette for 
the same and Dr. Robert Pinck at Duke for the Army Med- 
ical Corps and service in postwar Germany. 

The bowl games were pretty grim after Pearl Harbor. Be- 
cause of fear of attack on the West Coast, the Rose Bowl 
was moved to Durham, N.C.. where Duke lost to Oregon 



Slate 20-16. Duke Captain Robert Barnett, going into the 
Marine Corps after graduation, emerged at the war's end as 
a major. William Crawford went with Texas Christian to 
the Orange Bowl (TCI) lost to Georgia 40 26) and then en- 
listed in the Navy. Most of the men of this college genera- 
tion, in fact, enlisted after Pearl Harbor, but generally were 
not inducted until after graduation in the spring. The bril- 
liant Charles Milton Pearson left Dartmouth to become a 


Navy dive-bomber pilot. He was in action at Truk, Tinian, 
Saipan. Ponape and elsewhere, and lost his life diving on a 
Japanese destroyer in the Palau campaign. 

Bill Dudley was in the Army Air Corps, Hying B-29 
bombers in the South Pacific. Malcom Smith, a Marine 
lieutenant, won the Silver Star at Saipan: he crawled out 
under fire and rescued the company commander, a brother 
of Under Secretary of Stale Nicholas Kalzenbach. Smith 



was also the platoon leader of an oullii whose demolition 
expert was an actor named Lee Marx in. Fred Harrison went 
from Yale to become a captain in the Held artillery. The 
Eggers tw ins. for the first tiiv.e in their lives, were separated. 
Paul becoming a major and Arthur a captain in the Air 
Corps. .At the end of the war Bob Peters was a captain in 
the 13th Armored Division. Endicolt Peabody a naval lieu- 
tenant in submarine service and Oliver Jackson an Air 
Corps captain. All told, 14 of the award winners were in 
the Navy, nine in the Army and the remainder in the Ma- 
rines and the C oast Guard. 

None of these sudden transitions to new careers had 
much to do with landing on the moon. But a life of such 
rapid changes conditioned an entire generation to expect 
anything — to regard remote possibilities and vague conjec- 
tures as possible happenings in the immediate future no 
niatter how fantastic they had appeared shortly before. Two 
decades after their military duty the award winners were 
well established in their ow n careers, substantial citizens in 
the classic American paitern. with the intangible differ- 
ence that they were alsv) characterized by a matter-of-fact 
acceptance of developments in science and world affairs 
unthinkable in earlier limes. Sudden death had taken a lot 
of their generation. Three of the men of the Duke team that 
played in the Rose Bowl were killed in action. Frank Sza- 
lay. establishing a tractor business in San Diego after the 
war, died as he was gaining a more than local reputation as 
an inspired and dedicated director of children's recreation. 

Now in their early middle years, they are active in civic 
works of one kind or another: fund-raisers for Negro col- 
leges. like Robert Peters; buihJers of churches, like Paul 
Eggers: and hospital trustees, like Arthur Harrison. They 
arc leaders of charity fund drives and. like William Geyer 
and Fred Kirby, outstanding fund-raisers for their colleges. 
Many of them are in politics. Dudley is in the Virginia 
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House of Delegates. Arthur fcggers is a county prosecuting 
attorney in Washington state. Dan Walton, after serving as 
district attorney in Houston, became a Texas criminal 
district court judge. Jack Olson last month was elected 
lieutenant-gosernor of Wisconsin, a post he had held for- 
merly. and Endicott I’eabody, who had served a termasgos- 
ernor of Massachusetts, was defeated for the U.S. Senate. 

Some developed their own businesses. Peters returned 
to Kingsport and organized Clinchfield Supply Company. 
Blit for a good many of the members of this generation 
the turbulent changes of the lime look place within their 
own professions. Dr. Max Biggs moved on from the study 
of medical physics to research among the accelerators 
and reactors at the I awrenec Radiation Laboratories. Dr. 
Robert Pinck returned after hospital work in Germany 
during the Berlin airlift to head the Department of Ra- 
diology at l.ong Island College Hospital. Captain Custer 
Krickenberger. after working on the Alaska Highway and 
serving as a Navy underwater-demolition expert, is on the 
stair of Admiral Roy Johnson. Commander in Cliicf of 
the Pacilic Fleet. 

Sometimes the returning veterans were involved in fast- 
growing postwar industry, like Robert Barnett, who became 
V ice-president of Atlas Chemical Industries in Wilmington. 
Del., and William Crawford, who became (irsl president of 
Panther Chemical, a Texas Relincry Corporation subsid- 
iary in Fort W'orth. And ttccasionally they became Hgures 
in industrial history, like Fred Kirby, who emerged from 
the struggle of Alleghany Corporation as chairman of the 
board of Investors Diversilicd Services, the biggest llnan- 
cial house of its kind. Malcolm Smith became president of 
Argus Cameras Inc.. Paul Fggers an attorney in Wichita 
I’alls, Texas. Arnold Solovvay, after serving as a govern- 
mental economic adviser, became the head of Jamaicaway 
Development Co., u New England realty lirm. Maury 



White returned from Navy duty in the Pacific to become 
a sporlswrilcr and editor of the Pcs Moines RcMisur ami 
Trihtinc. Arthur Harrison taught high school history, then 
went into business, becoming president-treasurer of a big 
Ohio industrial-sand combine. 

More often, however, the men of this generation retained 
connections with their colleges either as teachers or direc- 
tors. Captain Busik served as director of athletics at the 


Naval Academy and is now commander of Destroyer 
Squadron 25. Pacilic Fleet. Colonel Raymond Murphy be- 
came athletic director at West Point before becoming a 
deputy director in the office of assistant chief of staff for 
force development in the Pentagon. Oliver Jackson, in his 
15 years as track coach at Abilene Christian, made the 
school world-famous with Olympic gold-medal winners 
such as Bobby Morrow and Earl Young. Fred Harrison 



became director of athletics (and a history instructor) at his 
old school. Phillips Academy. Noah Langdale taught math- 
ematics at the University of Georgia and practiced law 
before becoming the head of fast-growing Georgia Slate 
L'niversiiy at Atlanta. 

And. without exception, they retained an enthusiasm for 
football. Sometimes there is a professional interest. Dr. 
loyal Combs is medical director and team physician at 
I’lirdue. Bill Dudley, who played with the Pittsburgh Steel- 
ers. the Detroit l.ions and the Washington Redskins after 
the war. takes some time off from his insurance business 
in Lynchburg to scout college players for professional 
teams. But usually the devotion to foothall of these experts 
consists of ultenduncc at whatever games they can get to. 
Otherwise their reercalional interests are varied. Kirby 
hunts with the Spring Valley Hounds, (icyer hunts in 
Africa. Dr. Biggs races his sloop in transpacitie races. Rob- 
ert Barnett grinds precious stones for recreation. Colo- 
nel Murphy hammers and saws and docs eabinelwork 
around his home in Alexandria. Va. .And there arc water 
skiers, lishermen and weekend golfers an:ong them. But 
they follow football with an intensity that can hardly be 
appreciated except by other enthusiasts of their generation. 
■'The big game is better today." Bill Dudley says, “more 
speeiali/aiion. with bigger, belter, faster players." But he 
says of two-platoon football: "When a ballplayer doesn't 
go both ways, he misses something." 

Or. as Boh I’clers puls it. •Toothall has come into its own 
today and is much more exciting to watch. The boys arc 
bigger and faster now. Still. I miss the old workhorses who 
could do many things and do them well." 

Thai might serve as a fair description of the generation, 
a group of old workhorses who have done many things. 
And, perhaps more important, they seem to be ready for 
almost anything the future may bring. end 
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Championship Grand Prix Driver. He won the 
French, the British, the Dutch and the German 
Grand Prix races. In addition, his Srabham-flepco 
Formula I car won the Grand Prix Manufacturers 
Trophy, and he was also leading Formula II driv- 
er in the Brabham-Honda car. His racing tires? 
Goodyear Blue Streaks. 


1966: 45 major wins on 

including the Grand Prix 


Goodyear tires take 18 major Drag titles: 
Goodyear-equipped machines won 18 ma- 
jor Drag titles including Adams, Wayre and 
Mulligan’s record run elapsed time, an un- 
official 6.95 seconds — 221 mph, October 
9th, Carlsbad. Calif. 


Chuck Parsons wins USRRC title with 
Goodyear: 

This year's United States Road Racing 
Champion Driver clinched the title in win- 
ning the Road America at Elkhart Lake. 
Other sports car wins with Goodyear this 
year were recorded at Riverside, Laguna 
Seca, Bridgehampton and Mid-Ohio. 


See the winners go Goodyear in the John Frankenheimer film, "Grand Prix," in Cinerama presented by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Goodyear Blue Streak tires... 


World Championship 





/ On the NASCAR circuit: 

/ Goodyear B\ue Streak tires were on S wins, 
including the 1966 Daytona 500 won by Rich- 
ard Petty. Other Goodyear wins were posted 
at Riverside, Atlanta. Darlington and Char- 
lotte. 


Trans-American Sedan 
Series Races: 

A rapidly growing class of auto 
racing. With cars like Mustangs. 
Darts, Alfa-Romeos, Volvos. Lotus 
Cortinas and Barracudas compet- 
ing. Six races were run this year. 
Goodyear Blue Streaks were on all 
six winners tor both over 2 -iitre 
and under 2-litre cars. 


1, 2, 3 at Le Mans. Plus victories at 
Sebring and Daytona: 

Goodyear Blue Streaks were on 
the winners of the three longest 
endurance races in the world. The 
24-hour Daytona Continental. 
Sebring's 12 Hours of Endurance. 
And the 24-hour Le Mans classic. 
(Second year in a row Goodyear’s 
won at Le Mans.) 


Winners Go » 

GOOa^EAR 


w. 


BRIDGE 

MR. GOREN’S 
CHRISTMAS QUIZ 

By now you have considered the new safety features in 
the 1967 cars, but how about adding some safety fea- 
tures to your 1967 cards? Though I am a firm believer 
in aggressive bridge, lately I have noticed a trend to- 
ward too much boldness, so here is a safety lecture. The 
problems generally call for the most careful approach, 
but that is not always the lowest possible bid. If you 
score 34 or less, increase your insurance; 35 to 49 and 
you are safe in most games; 50 or more and your oppo- 
nents should check their own coverage against losses. 



For all hands, neiiher side vulnerable 


1 As South you hold; 



PASS PASS 1 y PASS 

2y PASS 3 4* PASS 

? 

M’hat do you bid no» ’ 


4 As South you hold; 



!♦ 2V 24 34 

44 54 ? 

H'hul do you bid nox’’ 


2 As South you hold: 



I 4 PASS 2 4 2 4 

3 4 PASS 3N.T. PASS 

4 4 PASS ? 

H hut do you hidnou’ 


5 As South you hold: 



14 DOUBLE PASS 7 

Whal do you bUl' 


3 As South you hold: 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
14 PASS 2 4 PASS 
? 


H 'ha! do you bid nox * 


6 As South you hold: 



14 24 7 

What do you bur 



7 As South you ho>ct: 


11 


13 



NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 


I As South you hold: 






WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 


. .35 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

PASS PASS 
PASS 3 N T. PASS 
4* F’ASS 5* PASS 

()♦ PASS I'ASS PASS 

ItVsr itii optniiii! h'liilof 11 \ohiII ihii- 
»n>ii(fiiK<>inU Souih'tux I lulnuiiirti, t. How 
xlwiiUl *ou »ioH i^Uiu the plox ' 


• J 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
2 N T- PASS 3 N T- PASS 


HVa opriix mill lilt' si\ nf \piulr\ iicoinu 
.Soiilll'x l/inr-iio-lrii'iip toiilriul. II hill 11 
the sn/fM HiJi for vvu to prot 


9 A$ South you hold: 



NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

14 PASS ;.’4 34 

PASS 3» » 

lW/„r 


H'esi tenth ihe6 of spaths aBninut South's 
ihree-no'iruinp tonlrticf. East placing the 
king. Assuming that the lent! was not unusu- 
al, how shoiilil you proceed? 



• b \ • •* / 5 

/V • ^ 


WEST NORTH EAST 

34 PASS PASS 

PASS b* PASS 

PASS . 


hVir leoth the of \p,i,li'\ ngoiiitl 

Soulh'x fixe diilinondx. I ii\l fottomng tow. 
l'r)« Hv« anil phtx o tnnnp to diinimx. I ait 
showing out. The king of he, in li'iul ix mi- 
errdh) raxl'xiuc. How xhouU xoit t onloim-' 


TURN PAGE FOR THE ANSWERS 'W 


BRIDGE foniiniifd 


WERE YOU BOLD ENOUGH TO DISCOVER THESE SAFE SOLUTIONS? 


-I 3 DIAUONOS-5 PTS. 4 CLUBS OR 
4 HEARTS-3 PTS. 3 HeARrS-l PT. 
^'ou ha\c maximum values for your pre- 
vious raise bul do not yet knov, the purpose 
of partner'sclub bid. Three diamonds shov\s 
youraee. shows diamond stoppers if partner 
wants to try no trump and paves the way 
for a club raise later if it turns out that part- 
ner is slam-minded. A club raise now is pre- 
mature. bul superior to an inadequate re- 
turn to three hearts, 

2 4 SPAOES-5 PTS. PASS-2 PTS 
Partner has shown at least six spades pos- 
-sibK seven - and only four hearts. He will 
be much better able to withstand diamond 
forces if he is in his longer suit. 

3 PASS-5 PTS. 2 NO TRUMP-2 PTS. 
2 HEARTS OR 2 SPADES-1 PT. 

Partner has indicated a minimum hand with 
at least four clubs. There is no need to look 
around for a belter spot and considerable 
danger in trying to do so. 

4 5 SPAOES-5 PTS. PASS-2 PTS. 
OOU8LE-1 PT 

Perhaps you won't make five spades, but 
you have no assurance that the opponents 
won't make live hearts. Further, there is 
considerable hope that they may take a save 
— perhaps a phantom save at six hearts. 
Pass earns points because partner may have 
some clear-cut action that he can take. 
Double wins a ptiint because it is so much 
better than something unthinkable, such as 
six Spades or six diamonds. 

5 I HEART-5 PTS. 1 NO TROMP-2 PTS. 
PASS-0 PTS. 

Since one no trump promises about eight 
points, it conveys a wrong message to part- 
ner bul gets some credit because it might 
conceivably work nut. A pass is inconceiv- 
able. since you have no basis for hoping to 
set OIK diamond doubled. As a result, the 
lop awards go to the takeout bid in your 
cheapest three-card suit. 

6 PASS-5 PTS. DOUBLE-1 PT. 

Doubles of low-level contracts should be 
avoided on hands containing no strength 
outside the opponent's bid suit. If West res- 
cues and partner doubles a two-heart hid. 
for example, you have nothing whatever to 
contiibuie to the dcfenM.*. The pass is not 
only safe -it may win everything if partner 
can reopen with a double. 


7 2 HEARTS-5 PTS- 3 HEARTS-3 PTS. 

3 CLUBS-1 PT. 

The free raise denotes a fairly good hand. 
Had East passed, a two-club bid followed 
by a heart raise would properly depict your 
strength, bul you cannot now safely force 
partner to rebid at the three level and then 
leave yourself wondering whether or not to 
go on to game. Three hearts gets a generous 
award because it is a safer kind of bravery , 
assuming you are playing this bid as some 
do. to show limited strength. 

8 6 HEARTS-5 PTS, 5 HEARTS-3 PTS. 
DOUBLE-1 PT. 

You can't play them safe when the odds arc 
so heavily in favor of making a slam or of 
pushing the opponents into a save at the 
grand-slam level. Partner is marked wiih no 
more than one diamond. The lesser awards 
are in recognition of the holiday season. 

g 5 DlAMONDS-5 PTS. 

4 OIAMONOS-3 PTS 3 HEARTS-2 PTS. 
3 SPAOES-t PT. PASS-0 PTS. 

.Safe bidding docs not mean trying to let the 
cheapest bid do the Job. Partner has pre- 
empted and you have only one defensive 
trick. A lot of spades arc missing. If you 
pass. ^S'est will certainly lake some action, 
and East-West might even make six spades. 
The safest tactic is to use up the most space 
by blasting into five diamonds. Four dia- 
monds is at least a step in the right direction. 
Three hearts, if partner has a singleton, may 
help you on defense. Even a psychic spade 
hid is better than a craven pass. 

10 3 NO TRUMP-5 PTS. DOUBLE-3 PTS. 
4 CLUBS-1 PT. 

The bidding indicates that even if partner 
has opened a skimpy ihrec-eard suit, any 
missing clubs will be in the Fast hand and 
therefore fincssable. So nine tricks in no 
trump becomes a reasonable proposition 
and gels the lop award. If you decided to 
double three hearts you should be headed 
for a profitable penally bonus. The point 
for four clubs is a sop to tlH»sc who stayed 
out of an unmakabic five-club contract. 

ANSWERS TO PLAYING PROBLEMS 

11 Did you win the diamond king, lead 
to the diamond ace and rutf a third dia- 
mond low. planning to trump your fourth 
with dummy's U)'.‘ Take 1 point for reckless 
courage. Were you more cautious, spending 


the 10 of clubs to ruff the third diamond 
lead, ihus preventing an overrufT and a 
trump return'.’ Take 2 points for discretion. 
Hut if you won the diamond king, surren- 
dered the second diamond trick- thus en- 
suring that your ace would not be trumped 

— and later ruffed your remaining small dia- 
mond with dummy’s 10 of clubs, you made 
the slam against West's singleton diamond, 
and thereby win the Goren safety medal for 
lyftft. and 5 points to bool. 

12 Youcarn 1 point ifyou won thespade, 
cashed your clubs and hearts, led ace and 
another diamond and found West with the 
diamond king. Two points for caution if 
you ducked the first spade, look the second, 
played as above and found East with the 
diamond king and no more spades. 

Five points for mastery if you took the 
second spade, cashed your club and heart 
winners and then led the jack of spades, put- 
ting West in with his marked queen. West 
may win three spade tricks, but his next lead 
gives you your ninth trick. 

13 Two points for luck if you won the 
spade in dummy, played a heart to your 10 
and found East with the queen. Hut hold it: 
subtract 1 point because 50', of the time 
West will have the heart queen. If so, he 
shifts to a diamond, the defenders win the 
next heart and lead a second diamond and 
your only remaining entry to dummy is 
knvKked out before you can cash the y of 
hearts, lake 5. and a sure game, ifyou won 
the first spade in your hard and led a heart, 
keeping two reentries to dummy. Make it 
6 points if your first lead was the heart king 

- the bonus being for the i>ccasional time 
you can drop a lone queen. 

14 Take 1 point for the probability that 

nothing bad will happen and that you'll usu- 
ally make .six by ruffing, leading to dummy ’s 
remaining high diamond and taking a spade 
discard on a high heart. Bul to win the 5 for 
safety y«>u must allow for the possibility that 
East holds eight hearts, which is not im- 
possible since \Ncst is already marked with 
seven spades and three diamonds. If this is 
the case. West can overruff, put his partner 
in with the king of spades and collect an- 
other heart ruff with his remaining high 
trump. So you must dump your losing spade 
under East's heart ace. West can ruff one 
heart, bul cannot put partner in to get a 
second ruff. end 
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Give the people you like... 


Old Grow...Aiiierica^ 
most popular Bourbon. 


Here’s a beautifully wrapped version of famous 
Old Crow— the Bourbon more people buy for 
themselves. Chances are you’ve tasted 
Old Crow. 131 years experience has created a 
smooth, mellow taste. Like no other. 

Give the people you like Old Crow. 

And don’t forget yourself. 


the they like 



You’re probably saying “What do you mean 
nylon? That looks like grass.” Well, you’re right. It 
does look like grass. But that’s where the resemblance 
ends. 

What you're looking at is AstroTurf *, shown in 
use at the Astrodome in Houston, Texas. AstroTurf is 
a revolutionary nylon ground covering thaf outdoes 


grass in just about every way you can think of. , 
It’s rough and tough, yet it will cushion a fait 
because it’s more resilient. And it’s easy to install and 
maintain, too. (All you have to do is brush it. No 
seeding, watering, raking, mowing or pulling out crab- 
grass.) 

Of course. AstroTurf is more than just a foot- 
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ill field. It’s whatever you want it to be and wherever 
ou want to put it. In a field house, an indoor gym, a 
(seball field (the Houston Astros played all of their 
ome games on it this year) , a golf green, a tennis court, 
pd even around the house. 

Since AstroTurf Recreational Surfaces are so 
you’ll probably want more information about 


them. So just write to Monsanto’s Textiles Divisjon, 
Box A, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 10001. 

Incidentally, the teams involved in that his- 
toric game were the University of Houston and Wash- 
ington State. Houston won the game, 2 1-7. They think 
AstroTurf is great. We didn’t ask Washington State 
what they thought. 


AstroTurf 

Recreational Surfaces 




A Poet 
Against 
the 

Destroyers 

By YEVGENY YEVTUSHENKO 

Russia’s jon-niost literary Ji^are is an athlete of some renown. In 
this essay written for Sports Illustrated he tells about two football 
matches of conseipience, explains how he nearly drowned at the 
f'ellinis'. accounts for the damage to a dahlia bed that was shaped 
in Stalin s image and discusses other matters of more moment 
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A hewcll-known formula, “inahealthy bo(j> a healthy 
mind." is a highly dubious one if applied uniscrsally. In 
the normal Niew, a healthy mind is. abo%e all, a kind one. 
But Hitler, for example, spared no expense on the physical 
education of young people, w iih aims nuitc other than llie 
desclopment of kindness in them. Kor all his genius, puny, 
sickly Nict/sehe could not ha\e imagined that his abstract 
idea of a superman would bear sinister fruit in the splendid- 
ly trained muscles of the SS and Hitler Jugend. A healthy 
body was not much use for philosophizing, but it was ex- 
tremely useful for torturing and killing. Cruelty was reck- 
oned as the sign of a healthy mind, and kindness as a sign 
of spiritual weakness. "Healthy cruelty in a healthy body" 
was the way the formula was written for those young 
woKcs. 

1 do not want to make any olTcnsivc comparisons, but it 
seems to me that while the actor Scan Connery (certainly a 
nice enough fellow ). worn out by his hysterica) fans, dreams 
romantically of playing the lofty part of Hamlet, his own 
James Bond, rippling his steely biceps, demonstrates and 
propagates on the screen the seductive cruelty of the 
modern superman an anti-Hamlet. Hamlet's question is: 
"To be or not to be?" Bond's question is: "To beat or not 
to beat?" And pimpled youths fidgeting on sweaty scats in 
packed theaters burn with the desire: yes. yes. we ought to 
be like Bond, just as strong— stronger than anyone else in 
the world. And they lift weights, and learn judo and boxing, 
infected with the disease of a "supermanism" that stimu- 
lates their vanity. 

Fine, if this stage passes away w iih adolescence. But what 
if it fails to pass? What if throughout your life your chief 
instinct is self-preservation, leading to the doubtful goal of 
superiority over others, sometimes by walking over other 
people's bodies? The instinct for self-preservation is often a 
deceptive one. the more so if it is specially cultivated. When 
you are perpetually ready to hit out. this readiness some- 
times makes you expect a blow from someone who has no 
intention of attacking you. From a broader point of view, 
many nations have begun wars only because of a delusive 
instinct for self-preservation. 

So one of the dangers of the cult of the healthy body as 
superior to the mind is its transformation of man into 
beast - sometimes a beautiful one. a delightful one. but a 
beast nevertheless. Another danger is a kind of aililetic 
narcissism, which leads to the most extraordinary stupid- 
ness. Physical-training fiends with chicken-sized brains 
and idiotically huge piles of muscles impress me as pitiful 
and unfiilliUcd human beings. How pathetic is the basket- 


ball pla.'cr who, at his first sight of the Filfcl Tower, can 
see in it only a basketball net turned upside down. How 
pathetic is the tennis plaver for whom, as for a prisoner, 
the world is divided into little squares, because he secs it 
only as if through a tennis racket. 

Of course. I do not mean that it is obligatory for every 
boxer to read Hemingway. Even studying Hemingway and 
learning the whole of him by heart is not going to help a 
boxer w ho has no talent. But if a talented boxer does read 
Hemingway, he will, in my opinion, be an even belter boxer, 
The former coach of the Soviet football team. Boris Arkad- 
vev. used to tell this story about a certain young football 
plaver: "Once at a training session, we were standing look- 
ing out over a river and watching the sun set, It was an in- 
credible sun.scl, ’Well, how about it?' I asked the player. 
‘Does it do anything to you'.’' ‘What do you mean, do any- 
thing?' "The sunset, of course - docs it do anything to vou?' 
'Why should it do an>lhing? What do vou think I am, a 
girl or something?' I had to ax him from the team. There 
was not much hope of making a real footballer out of him 
if he was such a fool that a sunset did not have any elTcct 
on him." 

The composer Shostakovich told me a story about a cer- 
tain musician: "'V es. that man has got something, 1 think - 
but he is a peculiar fellow. >ou know. Me once asked me if 
it was true that I wa.s fond of foolhatl. and 1 said yes. I 
enjoyed it. ‘Well,' he said. M never would have thought 
it!' Now what kind of composer is lie if he is so scornful 
of football?" I agree with .Arkadyev and Shostakovich. 
Physical and spiritual shortcomings are equally pathetic 
and ugly. If there is anvthing that we should be striving 
toward, it is the harmony of our whole being. 

For me, our great poet Pushkin was the supreme embodi- 
ment of such harmony. He was a brilliant and cultivated 
man. But. at the same time, he was always able to wash the 
dry dust of books off his lips with bubbling champagne. He 
was the philosophical focus of his epoch, and yet he was 
capable of looking at the world with the eyes of a child who 
has escaped from the supervision of his strict nurse; History. 

Even while Pushkin was still alive he stood on a granite 
pedestal of fame created by his own efforts, but he was al- 
ways able to get off that pedestal, jump on his waiting horse 
and ride right up to the porch of his waiting mistress. And 
he adored sport. He was a boxer, a fencer, a marksman, a 
swimmer, a horseman and a hunter. In the biting cold of 
Russia las low as 50° centigrade below zero), he would 
emerge lobster-red from his bath, leap out into the snow 
and roll around in it, shouting with delight at the joy of life 
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lhat lillud liim to overflowing. He always carried a heavy 
iron rod with him. so that his arm should not grow weak 
and so that his pistol should not falter if he had to use it. 
It is true that on one occasion the pistol did falter, but that 
is another story . 

Pushkin was short, poorly proportioned, ugly. But he 
overcame his own ugliness, both through his awareness of 
the strength of a trained mind and through his awareness 
of the strength of his body, a physical strength cultivated 
by his mind. 

If we are to believe our sources, Pushkin's contcmpt)rary, 
the English poet Byron, who was lame, heroically swam the 
Hellespont in spite of his physical disability . Old age is also 
a kind of disability, and Leo Tolstoy overcame old age by 
going out riding every morning till the end of his long life, 
gray beard fluttering in the wind. 

The feeling of one's own disharmony makes a person 
suspicious, jealous and .spiteful, and such malevolence 


crushes a person's inner capabilities. Often physically strong 
people behave unpleasantly because of a feeling of mental 
inadequacy and, conversely, tvcople whose minds are well 
educated sometimes behave unpleasantly because of a feel- 
ing of physical inadequacy , Only a harmony of the two 
elements leads to kindness, and kindness is the fullest ex- 
pression of one's humanity. 

Kor that reason I am a most fervent supporter of sport 
with a capital S. and 1 pity people who arc not fond of 
sport, as 1 do people who are mentally undeveloped. After 
all, sport helps to uncover not only physical polenliul but 
mental potential as well. In the 20th century the mind has 
a hard time, and in diHkult moments the body can help 
the mind— and the other way round. 

How many people in Na/i concentration camps were 
saved by physical exercises, which they did in spite of all 
difhcultics? It is an interesting fact that in particularly strict 
camps eKerersc was forbidden. The guards knew that sonic 
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people survived only because of it. A certain So\ici pole- 
\aultcr was a prisoner of war in a camp surrounded by 
electrilied wire. One night he broke off a long pole on 
which a Nazi Hag had been Hying, and with its help leaped 
o%er the lethal wire and escaped. The famous goalkeeper 
Zhmelkov. of the Moscow Spartak team, who was a scout 
at the front line, was noted for his ability to catch enemy 
sentries without making any noise. He would creep up on 
a sentry and make one of his famous leaps. His goalkeep- 
er’s grasp sersed him well. I huNC read that John I . Ken- 
nedy, an athlete in his student years, was able to swim 
for hours once during the war, carrying a wounded com- 
rade with him. Sport, w hich had Ixien only a hobby for him. 
helped him in a real light for his os^n and another person's 
life. 

When the Ukraine was occupied, the Nazis arrested al- 
most the entire Kiev football team and proposed that it 
play a match against a German army team. The itwaders 
kt it be understood that if the Ukrainians were soundly 
beaten, they would receive their freedom: but if they won. 
it would mean a bullet in the head. The I krainian foot- 
ballers agreed to the match. When the news of this spread 
through the town many people called them traitors. The 
stadium where this historic game was to take place was 
filled with noisy Na/i soldiers and the silent populace of 
Kiev. For the Ukrainian footballers victory would be the 
equivalent of a death sentence. FAery ball shot at the op- 
ponent's net was a bullet aimed at thcm.sel\cs. Neverthe- 
less. the Ukrainians annihilated the Na/i team. After the 
match they were executed. People who saw' this game said 


that the Ukrainians played as never before. For them the 
game was an expression of their hatred of the enemy and a 
way pf raising Kiev's morale, which had fallen after the 
destruction of the city and its occupation. Flad they ever 
thought, these footballers, how dearly bougJit a victory on 
the football Held could be? Sport helped them show the 
enemy and themselves the spiritual strength of their people. 

I could give you niany examples of how sport has helped 
men in dire situations. Builders of the hy droelectric .station 
at Bratsk used to go aqualung swimming in the Angara 
River— as a hobby, naturally. But when the filters became 
blocked in the dam they had built, the men risked their 
lives by going underwater with aqualungs to clean up the 
filters. Thus they managed to save what they had created. 
A Moscow policeman who was a wcightlifter in his free time 
once saw a bus full of people rolling downhill and realized 
that the driver could not do anything about it, since the 
brakes had given way. Catastrophe seemed inevitable. 
The policeman picked up a large stone and, throwing him- 
self at the bus, managed to get the stone under a wheel. 
The policeman died, but the lives of the several dozen 
passengers were saved. So body helped mind, and mind, 
fortified by btidy. helped to save people. 

I w ant to tell you about a man who is remarkable in all 
respects. FIc is a poet. Grigory Pozhenyan. But he bears 
no resemblance to the usual notions of what a poet should 
be. He is only about five feel one, with slightly curving 
prehensile legs, and has a sly. dark face, like a Greek cafe 
owner, with a neat, almost penciled mustache: but his 
hairy, powerful chest and pyihon-like muscles practically 
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Not since Khrushchev came to pound his 
shoe at the U.N. si.x years ago has a Rus- 
•Sian made a more significant visit to this 
country than Yevgeny ^c^lushcnko, tlte 
young, irrepressible and scn'elimcs stormy 
poet who IS just now conducing a six-week 
tour of the United Slates. Only 33. Yevtu- 
shenko is the idol of Russia's younger gen- 
eration. Crowds of I4.0(X) have packed a 
Soviet sports stadium to hear his flam- 
boyant recitals, and early this year the 
doors of a Moscow theater were kniKked 
down by students determined to listen to 
him. One of the leaders of liberal evpres- 
sion in Russia, he is a member of the board 
of editors of the magazine ) smiAf outh), 
a literary monthly so eagerly received that 
its circulation is in the Z.tKMf.OOO range. 
Nor has Yevtushenko's appeal been limit- 
ed to Russia. His audience has proved to 
be as uni\crs;il as the meswigc ofhis piKtry 
— in Australia his recitals outdrew the Bea- 


tles. I he esteem m which he is held by U.S. 
literary notables can best be judged by the 
fact that in his opening New 't ork per- 
formance last month he was introdviccd by 
Arthur Miller and John Updike, while his 
old friend, John Steinbeck, sat in the first 
row of the audience. 

One of the little-known facets of Yevtu- 
shenko's background is that he nearly be- 
came a football (soccer) player instead of 
a poet. The day after his first poem was 
published— in Suviei Spuri—hc reported, 
hung over, for his initial session with a 
famous coach. "I explained I had been 
celebrating my poem, and v' as abandoning 
sport as a profession." Vectushenko re- 
calls. "The coach said. on will be a great 
poet.' I asked why. Because to sacriliee the 
career I promised you. you have to be a 
fool, and all fools arc poet s’ " 7 he coach's 
epigram is still sacored by the man who 
might have been a Soviet football star. 
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Whoever gives you Crown Royal 
for Christmas is certainly no Scrooge. 


Seagram’s Crown Royal costs more, much more, than other whiskies. 

But (he giver, while no pinchpenny, is not necessarily a sjxmdthrift. 

You may characterize him as wise, thoughtful, kind, generous and tasteful. 
A judge of good whisky wlu/ll pay the price to give the finest. 

Aren’t you Haltered? 




All Utrrc <«izr> come in iraditinnal 
purple sack and carton. The filth 
about $9.00. The half-Kallon 
(where available; about $21.00. 
And. the pint or 4/5 pint pnci-d 
accordinKly. Seagram s Crown 
Blended Canadian Whisky, RO 
Seagram nisulkni Company. * 
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burst out of his jacket. He is like a porlablc. pcKkel-size 
giant. 

Po7lien>an aK\a>s travels with a liny suitcase in one 
hand and a dumbbell that he considers lightweight — 50 
pounds— in the other. Me often strokes the dumbbell lov- 
ingl\ and talks to it as if it were a living creature: "Oh, my 
fai little friend." l’o/.hcnyan's life story is truly fantastic. 
Perhaps it is enough to say that on one of the streets of 
Odessa there is a memorial plaque, where, among the 
names of heroes who ga\e their lives for their country, you 
will find that of Po7licn>an. He fought as a lad of 18 with 
the famous marine unit that the Clermans called the Black 
Devils. Pozhenyan was thought to have been killed, but 
he was miraculously saved. 

After the war, wearing his sailor’s striped shirt and al- 
ready carrying his dumbbell. Pozhenyan enrolled in the Lit- 
erary Institute, where he went about more or less pushing 
his way through his poetic rivals with a twitch of his mighty 
shoulders. He liked boxing, unarmed combat and whirling 
his dumbbell around one linger. Sometimes condescending 
to do paperwork, he wrote elevated romantic poetry about 
tbc sea. He even took his dumbbell with him into the Insti- 
tute and practiced with it during the breaks. During lec- 
tures and seminars the dumbbell rested at his feet like a 
pel animal. 

Once, when his verse was being discussed in a seminar, 
somebody critici7ed it fairly strongly. Pozhenyan. unable 
to restrain himself. Jumped up from his place with a growl 
and instinctively reached for a nonexistent Mauser. Need- 
ing an outlet for his fury, he seized his dumbbell and, al- 
though he did not hurl it at the rash critic, he began raising 
and lowering it with alarming rapidity. The critic's eyes 
went up and down involuntarily, intently following the 
movements of the black mass of metal, and. as one might 
have expected, his critical fervor decreased. In any ease, the 
critic's lips began to stammer something about the incon- 
trovertible virtues of Pozhenvan's poetry, after which the 
dumbbell lluimped back into place. 

Those were tricky times, and it developed that Pozhen- 
yan was asked to recant at a meeting of the Institute some 
supposedly "ideologically mistaken” poetry. But his thick 
sailor's neck would not permit him to bow his head. With 
his mighty tattooed arm Po/henyan picked up one of his 
ideological opponents hy the scrulf of the neck, even 
though he was considerably larger, and threw him out of a 
third-lloor window of the Institute right into a Hower bed, 
where there was a neatly laid out portrait of Stalin in 
dahlias. Pozhenyan was called to the Institute director's 
ofhee to explain his behavior. "You will never set foot in 
this Institute again!" announced the director furiously. 
When he heard that, Pozhenyan, pretending to take the 
director literally, stood on his hands and walked out of 
the director's office upside down. 

Pozhenyan was expelled from the Institute, but he was 


not discouraged. He went to work as a boilermaker, con- 
tinuing to write poems and to exercise regularly with his 
dumbbell. *‘l just lift it for a while and life seems better." 
he would say. In the end Pozhenyan and the dumbbell 
triumphed. He was readmitted to the Institute, publislied 
several hooks of verse and wrote a number of songs that 
arc sung throughout Russia, not only in conceit halls V^ui. 
even more important, on dark nocturnal streets by slightly 
tipsy working boys and girls. 

At the moment Pozhenyan is directing a tUm for which 
he wrote the scenario. I once met him at an airport when 
he was about to go off on location. As always, his fashion- 
able jacket WHS bursting at the scams, and under his jacket 
his sailor's striped shirt stood out proudly. In one hand 
was his tiny suitcase, in w hich. no doubt, aside from a shav- 
ing kit there was no more than his gym shoes, his skip-rope, 
his boxing gloves, his rubber ball and his chest expander, 
while in his other hand was his eternal companion— the 
dumbbell. 

“Well, how is the movie business? Tough?” I asked. Po- 
zhenyan w inked at me slyly, and eyed his dumbbell. 

“I just lift it and life seems better. .My fat little friend!” 
he said. Then, slightly bow legged, as though on the deck of 
a rocking ship, he lumbered off across the concrete to his 
airplane. I knew then: this fellow would never get lost. 

I myself took up sport relatively late in life. I grew up 
in a peasant family in a Siberian settlement called Zima. 
and for people who spend all day dragging heavy sacks and 
felting ships' timbers it seems funny to strengthen one's 
physical condition through special exercises. 1 remember 
once when a visitor from Moscow came to see us. In the 
morning he began to behave in a strange way for one of his 
solid years. He went out into the yard and began jumping 
up and down and waving his hands around, without any 
rhyme or reason. At the time 1 did not understand that this 
was known as gymnastics, and I thought that our guest had 
gone out of his mind. My grandmother thought the same. 
She supcrstiliously made the sign of the cross in the direc- 
tion of our visitor and, attempting to expel the devil from 
within him. whispered: “Begone, evil spirit!" 

Thus the concept of sport was unknown to me in my 
childhood. It's true when I was a child 1 used to ski for 50 
or 60 kilometers at a time, but not for fun. My friends and 
I used to break ofT cones from Siberian cedars in the hungry 
war years, and look in the snow foreranherries and whortle- 
berries, made ibe sweeter by the frost. It's true that when I 
was young I was taken hunting, but. once again, it was by 
no means a leisure activity. It was a necessity of life. We 
used to hunt squirrels, sables and bears. Even now, when 
1 sec bears in a circus or a zoo. 1 feel vaguely guilty. 

As a boy, I worked side by side with grown-ups, Hoaling 
large logs down the shallow Siberian rivers. Of course, this 
was heavy labor, but, at the same time, it was a sport, a 
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remarkably beautiful sport for those who were fearless. 
How much athletic skill you need to guide the rafts be- 
tween the menacing rocks rushing toward you. cloudy with 
spray! Your legs grow into the raft, your arms into the rud- 
der, and you and the raft together dance, whirl and leap on 
the swift current, playing with death. Yes, it was a sport, 
since true sport is always a duel: a duel with nature, with 
one's own fear, with one’s own fatigue, a duel in which 
body and mind are strengthened. But I had one shortcom- 
ing: 1 could not swim. I carefully hid this from my friends, 
and in the early morning, the victim of vanity, I would go 
down to the river and try to teach myself to swim. I tried to 
learn all the styles according to the textbook — the breast- 
stroke, the backstroke, the crawl, but the only one that came 
to me readily was the dog paddle. In the end, life itself be- 
came my swimming instructor. 

When I was 14 I worked on a geological expedition in 
the Altai Mountains. One day, while carrying heavy ruck- 
sacks full of geological specimens, we were walking along a 
mountain path above a river. One of the geologists slipped 
and fell into the river. He tried to struggle against the cur- 


rent but was unable to get his rucksack off, and the weight 
of it pulled him down. I did not stop to think. I took out 
my hunting knife and leaped into the water to save him. 

I got to him and with my knife cut through the straps of 
the rucksack. Then 1 helped him back to shore. It was only 
at this point that I remembered I could not swim. 

Nowadays I am on the friendliest terms with water. I can 
swim 10 to 15 kilometers without stopping. 1 prefer the* 
breaststroke. In Yugoslavia I learned to water-ski; it is one 
of the most splendid of sports. 1 like to hold onto the bar, 
lean backward, almost touching the water with my head, 
and see the sky and water mingle in ore whirling, foaming 
mass. In the Crimea I learned to swim underwater with a 
spear gun. Truth to tell, I do not so much shoot as enjoy 
the remarkable beauty of a world that was previously con- 
cealed from me. Under the surface one has the feeling of 
being not in water but rather within a quivering, multicol- 
ored world of mystery. 

1 enjoy rowing, particularly canoeing, but the one water 
sport that I think is altogether beyond my powers is surfing. 
Last spring in Australia I stripped all the skin off my belly 
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a few words to the man who takes tomorrow for granted 
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There are thousands of cases where men have died shortly after protecting their families with 
life insurance. Unfortunately, there are no statistics on the number of men who died just before. 

STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America. Worcester. Massachusetts. Founded in 1844. Life-Heaith^roup. 
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I just had 
a completely 
unique experience 
...my first Colt 45 
Malt Liquor. 


trying one of the damn things. I could 
never manage to stand on the board 
and keep my balance. Perhaps my total 
inability to maintain a balance in life 
was betraying itself. Incidentally, while 
I was engaged in my fruitless struggle 
W'ith the surfboard, someone on the 
beach said something several times in 
English into a loudspeaker, and all the 
swimmers hastened toward the shore 
with unanimous alacrity. In the inno- 
cence of my sou! I thought it was the 
sacred lunch hour. Westerners, despite 
being -from the Soviet point of view - - 
undisciplined psychologically, neverthe- 
less have extremely disciplined stomachs. 

I alone remained in the sea. scornful of 
the lierd instincts of Western stomachs, 
until a patrol boat roared up beside 
me and I was hauled in. togctlKr with 
my ill-fated surfboard. “Shark, shark, 
you bloody bastard!" the infuriated 
steersman yelled at me. By that time 
my appreciation of the English lan- 
guage had reached the point where I 
had a clear understanding of the words 
“bloody bastard," but I thought “shark" 
was some kind of Australian argot for 
“lunch," and I resented this forcible 
attempt to make me cat at a set lime. 
After a while I discovered the meaning 
of the word "shark" and realised that I 
had nearly been somebody else's lunch. 
Once 1 barely escaped drowning. 1 
was staying with Fellini at his villa not 
far from Rome. It was late at night, and 
1 love to swim at night. You feel as if 
you are pushing the stars aside with your 
body. Despite the protestations of Giu- 
lietta and Federico, I went into the sea. 
I had swum about .10 yards from shore 
w hen 1 suddenly felt a cramp in my left 
leg. I had no pin with me to jab into the 
cramped muscle. I tried to massage my 
leg. but the pain did not subside. I start- 
ed to swim toward shore using only one 
leg. but that leg, too. was seized with a 
cramp. I thought rny end was near. Per- 
haps you may think this a contrived 
afterthought, but. as god is my witness, 
all I could think of was how awkward it 
would be to drown in front of Giuliclla 
and Federico. Such nice people, 1 
thought, and this uncouth Russian 
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comes to visit them and drinks all their 
wine and now he goes and drowns, I 
sank my nails first into one leg, then 
into the other, until the blood came. 
What saved me was my long fingernails, 
which my wife is always scolding me 
about. The cramps stopped, and I got 
to shore, saying nothing to my hosts, of 
course. From that time on. I have never 
cut my nails too short, just to be pre- 
pared fi>r anything. But it is much better 
to keep a pin in one's swimming trunks. 

In any case. I love the water and every- 
thing connected with it. if wc exclude 
drowned people, cramps and sharks. 

What else do I like? I like the snow 
and the ice. and all kinds of winter 
sports. When I am tired of the routine 
cares of life and feel that 1 am growing 
petty and empty. I put on skis and go 
into the forest. The forest fills me w iih its 
stern beauty, which is not subject to 
mundane cares. There I can think about 
things, as if 1 were in a white church built 
by nature itself. In the forest 1 always 
think 1 am about to glimpse through the 
snowy branches a princess from a Rus- 
sian fairy story, asleep in a crystal coflin. 

1 also learned to use .Mpine skis. How 
fine it is to fly along on them over the 
glittering snow, clad only in shorts! 1 
came to love the unexpectedness of turns, 
the steep drops and especially jumping. 
In some ways.being a writer is like being 
an expert on Alpine skis; after a dizzy ing 
descent or a jump, one must climb back 
up again and again in order to achieve 
an even more dizzying descent or even 
more icrrifying jump. Perhaps this com- 
parison of art w ith sport w ill seem some- 
what crude to literary snobs but. after 
all, an. like sport, is a combat, and, 
above all. a combat with oneself. Real 
an, l<io. needs strung muscles. It is not 
insignifleam that our great poet Blok 
said of his writing of the poem Rctribn- 
lion: "All the movement and develop- 
ment of the poem became closely linked 
for me with the development of my 
muscular system. Systematic manual 
labor develops, lirst of all. the muscle of 
one's arms, the so-called biceps, and 
afterward, gradually, the more subtle, 
more delicate and more thinly spaced 
continyfd 



riie jjift is distinctive, 
d'lie season is merry. 
Tlie'inan is Sean Connery. 
'File Bourbon is JliVl BKAM. 



Is Sales Management your career? 


The Army is a good place to start. 

It takes the same qualities to be 
a successful sales manager as 
it takes to be a good Army officer. 
Confidence in yourself. Ability 
to iead others. Authority that 
demands respect. 

In the Army's Officer Candidate 
Schoois and. later, serving as an 


officer, you’ll develop and 
sharpen these qualities into an 
important, life-long asset. 

One that will serve you well in 
any career you choose. 

In the Army the emphasis is on 
men, not equipment. So. in the 
fullest sense. Army officers lead 
men. They lead in communication 
centers, intelligence work, 
computer programming, guided 
missile sites, military training, 


And, most important of all. they 
lead in combat. 

Since obligatory military 
service is a fact of life, shouldn't 
you invest your time as wisely 
and rewardingly as possible? 

Army 
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network of muscles on one's chest, on 
one's back and under one's shoulder 
blades. This rhythmic and gradual 
growth of muscles became the rhythm 
of the whole poem." 

\\ hen I w rile \ersc there is an element 
of mountain climbing in it; any new line 
is like a step eul into the thickness of 
unyielding ice with an a\. so that one 
may stand on it and cut another. In the 
frightening resistance of the thematic ma- 
terial there is an element of freestyle wres- 
lling, the question of who is going to be 
thrown - 1 or the theme. In the I’ttrious 
rhythm of verse I feel like a wall-of-deaih 
rider who is welded to the motorcycle 
shuddering beneath him. .Allegorical 
verses are like dribbling and feinting at 
football, a ruse to lead the defenders 
astray so that you can kick the ball into 
the rival’s goal. 

•A word about I'ootball. If played a 
great role in my life, and I am ready, in 
gratitude, to kiss the ball right on its 
chubby checks. When 1 began playing, a 
bundle of rags served as a ball, or smite- 
times a tin can. Hut later on the real 
thing, made of leather, appeared on the 
scene. I would play truant from school 
to meet my friends on some empty lot. 
and we would play for hours at a time, 
until wc were eshausicd. The goals were 
usually constructed from a pile of school 
briefcases, the exercise books lying idle 
within. I played on .i team from our 
bliKk. one that later produced many 
well-known foolballcr^. I certainly nescr 
guessed that I would Ix’comea ami 
could only foresee a future on the fool- 
ball held. I remember a match that we 
played against the team from Maryina 
Koshdta. a suburb itf Moscow famous 
for its roughnecks. Our opponents were 
solidly built guys with low foreheads and 
modish haircuts. They were impressively 
tattooed w iih say ings like. “Never ft’rgel 
mother," “Death to the Na/is," as well 
as pictures ofgrinning skulls and (x’arded 
mermaids. On their bodies our oppo- 
nents bore, as proudly a.s if they were 
decorations, the scars of numberless bat- 
tles. Our street scouts informed us that 
under their football sixks sonte of our 
ivpponcntshad hidden homemade knives. 


so as to be ready for any emergency . Their 
team even had a threatening name, the 
Destroyers. 

We played on a large vacant lot be- 
hind a vodka distillery, where we had 
made ourselves goals out of rusty rails. 
Several hundred spectators assembled, 
among them the Maryina Roshcha fans, 
who could be distinguished by their grim 
conspiratorial air. This claque was head- 
ed by a one-eyed fellow of about .tO. 
known as “BilK Bones." He was a rag- 
and-bone man by trade, but by inciina- 
tion he was a drunkardand bandit. I roni 
the very start of the match the Destroy- 
ers set out to justify their name. Hardly 
had our center forward received the ball 
w hen he how led from the pain of a k tek 
on the shin. Subsequently, our best de- 
fender was surreptitiously struck down 
by a knee to the groin, whereupon he 
rolled unconscious on the ground for 
some minutes. I was the goalkeeper, and 
when I jumped into the air to catch a 
high ball two of the Destroyers came at 
me at once from oppo.si(e sides. “Watch 
out. ?hcnya!" came a desperate yell 
from some girls ice-cream vendorsvvho 
were reasonably vvell informed about the 
forbidden tactics tjf football. Hut it was 
too late, I found niy self smashed in mid- 
air betvseen tvso Destroyers and fell 
something crunch inside me. 1 fell dow n. 
incapable of mov ing. 

“He's pretending!" yelled Billy Bones 
Imarsely. 

“He's pretenvlmg!" shoutevl his obe- 
dient chorus. 

I lay there, and in iVonl of me the Hoot 
of the captain of the Dcslrincrs was 
smugly tapping the ground. That smug, 
hostile boot gave me the .strength I need- 
ed. 1 got up and stood in my goal again. 
As the end of the game neared, all our 
players were covered with bruises and 
scars. However, there had been no score. 
The Destroyers vvere almost mad with 
rage. In a tense moment one of our de- 
fenders was foolish enough to stop the 
ball with his hand. This led to the most 
alarming moment possible for a goal- 
keeper- a ivnalty kick. The captain of 
the Destroyers spun the ball around in 
his hands, slapivd it on il-s .sides, spat 
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HOW you can 
uecome 
an officer in 
today's action 
Army. 

Your first step should be towards 
your Army Recruiting Sergeant. 
He'll give you all the answers. All 
the facts you should know about 
military service. All the ways you 
can benefit by serving as an 
officer in the Army. 

Call your Army Recruiter today. 
He's listed in the phone book un- 
der U.S. Government. 

Meantime, get the informative, 
full-color booklet about your life 
and opportunities as an officer in 
the U.S. Army. Simply fill out and 
mail this coupon. There's no obli- 
gation. 


Commanding General U is i* 

u s Army Recfuiting Command | 

Hampton, Virginia (23369) | 

Atieniion' Army Officer Opportunities | 
Please send me your booklet. f 


I 'Vour Career as an Army Officer. " | 

1 NAME I 

j ADDRESS I 

j CITY I 

j STATE ZIP CODE j 

I PHONE ^AGe I 

I COLLEGE CLASS OF. I 

L 1 
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The noble Cavendish from Holland also 
comes in Brown and Blue packs. Choose 
the Brown for a Regular tobacco, the Red 
for a Full Aromatic and the Blue for a Mild 
Aromatic. All are supremely satisfying. 
Slow burning, cool smoking. All bliss, no 
bite. A product of Douwe Egberts Konin- 
klijke Tabaksfabriek, Utrecht-Holland. 

U. S. Importer 

RomKk's Int'l., Inc.. P.O. Boi 3033. North Hollywood, Cel. 


MOVING SOON? 

Don’t forget to 
take Sports 
lUUSTRKTEOl'We'tt 
ne^yournew ad- 
dress, and 5 weeks' notice. For more de- 
tails, turn to last page in this issue. 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENT 

MASSACHUSETTS 
INVESTORS 
GROWTH STOCK 



CONSECUTIVE OUARTEAIV DIVIDEND 
A dividortd of 4.6 ceiHs a share will bapay- 
abla Decambar 27. 1966 to over 150.000 
shareholders of record November 30. 
1966. The cumulativo total of dividends 
paid for the year is over $1 4.3 million, equal 
to 17.1 cents a share. 

ROBERT W. LADO. Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 



upon it and put it on the penalty spot. 

! got myself ready. 

At that very moment Billy Bones 
made an imperious sign to his henchmen 
with his fingers, and I felt a sharp blow 
on my face, then anotlicr. then a third. 
The fans of the Destroyers were shoot- 
ing small stones at me from slingshots. 
The whole thing was happening in the 
best Latin American fashion. I was half 
blind from the pain and could see prac- 
tically nothing beyond the hall sitting 
there motionless. Maybe that helped me. 

The captain of the Destroyers pul on 
his fiercest expression, ran up and shot. 

I don't know how it happened, but the 
ball came into my hands. Billy Bones 
looked furious. The captain of the De- 
stroyers came up to me with a sweet 
smile on his face and put out his hand 
to congratulate me. I was a little sur- 
prised at such a miraculous transforma- 
tion in character of the Destroyers but, 
in the simplicity of my heart. 1 stretched 
out my hand in response. Then, continu- 
ing to smile just as sweetly, the captain 
of the Destroyers, unseen by the people 
standing nearby, painfully squeezed my 
hand until it crunched and then twisted 
it a little, at the same time trying to 
kick the ball out of my other hand with 
his foot. At that point I went into some 
kind of (ranee as a result of niy just 
fury, I tore myself away and rushed for- 
ward with the ball, keeping it at my 
feet. I jumped over the outstretched legs 
of opponents trying to trip me. A piece 
of my shiri remained behind in the hands 
of one of the Destroyers who had vainly 
attempted to slow me dow n by w hatever 
means he could. I was peppered from 
slingshots, but I no longer felt pain. 
Finally, having covered the whole field, 
I weaved past the Destroyer goalkeeper 
as well. But, out of a feeling of sadistic 
vengeance, I did not shoot (he goal 
immediately. I stopped (he ball on the 
goal line and turned around so that my 
back was to it and 1 was facing the De- 
stroyers, who were rushing toward me 
with contorted, tense faces. I stood as if 
at attention, bowed my head slightly 
and. still hit by the slingshots, waited. 
When the Destroyers were upon me I 
coailnued 
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to US you're a Kiug 

And rank hath its privileges — among 
them the Benson's elegance and hos- 
pitality. Air conditioned guest rooms. 
Royal-size beds. Regal service and din- 
ing in two world-famous restaurants— 
the London Grill and Trader Vic’s. Rates 
much less than a king's ransom.Weawait 
the royal command. For reservations: 

N.Y., MU 8-4344 Wash. D.C., 223-4935 
ChicaQO, 782-5835 Los Angeles, 879-0830 
San Francisco, EX 7-1464 Seattle, MU 2-6191 
or any Western International Hotel. 

the BENSON 



GIVE THE UNITED WAY 

oit the eotti'Me 
that tahen on 
the top proM. 

It’s at La Costa: Soutlicrn Californift’s 
new rcsort countr.v club. With the West a 
most challenging championship course. 
7--par. 7,200 yanls. No waiting. N'o non- 
sense. Golfer’s Package at special rates. 
Between rounds, shape up at the La Costa 
Health Spu. With exercises, baths, maa- 
sjiges. Take a swing at both. To reserve 
'*■ one of our 92 luxurious 

rooms, or receive our free 
brochure, write: 

LA COSTA 

Hemort • I'tub • Spn- 
Carlsbad, Calif. Phone (714) 729-7111 






Hennessy & Soda 
The end of the boring highball 

For most Americans, the business end of a , Now Americans are discovering a combination 
highball has always been whiskey in one form*,..-^''*^that cracks the routine. Hennessy and soda, 
or another. The same drinks, year after year. ^ The most non-boring highball you've never had. 

r • .tr.i. Rf •- ....in IMVflinH h.ilf B'"'- C.-tff rc R'.tr'iy . HO f'-- '• ■ '■ ' 
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CUTTYSARR 



^ BLENDED^^ 
SCOTS whisky 

wox Sco»cK Whiskies 


^ Proof 


Americans buy more Cutty Sark 
than any other Scotch whisky. 
The reason it’s No. 1 is in the 
bottle. Try Cutty Sark... tonight! 

Dotilled and Bottled in Scotland •Blended 86 Proof The Buckingham Corporation, Importers'NewYork.N.Y. 


lightly pushed ihc ball into the net with 
my heel. The referee's whistle sounded, 
proclaiming the end of the match, and 
our \ictor\. A second later I was under 
a pile of the Destroyers, who managed 
to kick and punch me several times in 
the melee. Pulling furiously, the captain 
of the Destroyers pulled his knife out 
from behind his shin pad. The street 
scouts had been right. The other De- 
stroyers' knives came out, too. It looked 
as if I was linished. But then Billy Bones 
suddenly appeared on the field. He uxik 
the knife away from the Destro>er cap- 
tain, threw it at mv feet and made a sign 
to the other Destroyers to do ihc same. 

The Destroyers, who looked crushed, 
came up to our men and threw their 
knives, too. on the ground. It was like 
the unconditional surrender of the Ger- 
mans at Stalingrad, from that day on. I 
have never trusted enemies who extend 
their hands to me with sweet smiles, as 
if to congratulate me. 1 know that at 
any moment the) might grip my hand, 
twist it and try to kntx:k the ball out of 
my arms. 

! plased football until I was 16. I 
reached the first rank and had a brilliant 
future in sports prophesied for me. But, 
as it turned out. my first verses were 
published at that lime — as a ntatter of 
fact, thev were about sport — and m> life 
moved from the expanse of the football 
field to the narrow, smoky corridors of 
publishing houses, where, incidentallv, 
m> experience in weaving around de- 
fenders and in stopping penalty kicks, 
as well as that unforgettable handshake, 
proved to he of use to me on many ik- 
casions. 

it somehow happened that from the 
society of athletes 1 fell into a society 
where the only sport was card-playing, 
from 16 to 18 I plavcd cards for money 
practically cverv night but. fortunalc- 
Is. i managed to get out of that partic- 
ular company, and I consider cards one 
of the most repulsive and soul-dcadcn- 
ing iKCiipations. Alas, a newly accfuircd 
bud habit remained with me from these 
card games: smoking, which I am still 
unable to give up. no matter how often 
I tr>. 
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Now this General Electric 
Mobile Mcud Dishwasher at about 



(Just in time for the Holiday Season) 


Start 1967 with the Mobile Maid' Dishwasher, Gel rid of 
the most monotonous, hand-scalding, glass-chipping, dish- 
breaking. thankless job in the world! 

No scraping or prerinsing. Just tilt off large or hard food 
scraps. G-E.’s Soft Food Waste Disposer takes care of the 
rest. Load up your new G-E portable, and it will scald clean 
your dishes for 37 minutes with G,E,'s exclusive four-level 
Thoro-Wash. 

Other features; A China & Crystal wash. Super Wash for 
grubby pots and pans. 

It's an extra storage cabinet; keeps your kitchen clean, 
uncluttered. All this under a sturdy maple countertop. See 
these extraordinary holiday values at your G-E dealer's. 
He has a wide range of models and features, starting at 
about$119.50*. 


GENERAL % ELECTRIC 


•Price optional with 
Subject to fair trade 


dealer. 

where applicable. 


Model SP39ie 




\ 
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Walker'S 


BOlHBOiL 


Walker’s DeLuxe Bourbon 


Holiday decaiitei’ or rcKular fiftli, both giff-wrappcd at no extra c 

f - STUIGHr nOURBON WHItKtv' 

I ' HIRAM WAIN(R I SONS INC. 


• sei PROOF 
PEORIA. lU. 
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Laler. when 1 was a studcnl al the In* 
stitiite. 1 skated and pla>cd volleyball 
and basketball. I relished c>ciing and 
spent quite a bit of time on the bicycle 
track. I particularly liked riding out on 
my bicycle in springtinte to look for w ild 
cherry blossoms. I would tic anenormous 
bunch of the cherry branches to my han- 
dlebars and ndc back to Moscow with 
my face in the bouquet. 

lor several years I played table ten- 
nis avidly, and in that I also reached 
championship caliber. Some people have 
a prejudiced altitude toward litis sport, 
hut they are wrong. Table tennis is a 
splendid game, with a tremendous psy- 
chological as well as physical tension 
about it. The fairly small area of the 
tabic and the lightning movement of 
the tiny ball provide marvelous lessons 
in concentration. I'vcn now. when I am 
in a bad mood. I take a tabIc-tennis 
paddle and play for several hours to 
kniK'k any nonsense out of myself and 
be able to concentrate again. 

At Cambridge Lnocrsity. I had an 
amusing experience. There was still an 
hour before I was due to read my verse 
in front of the students, and. as I wan- 
dered about the university. I came upon 
a table-tennis game. I asked the students 
if I could have a try. and they gra- 
ciously agreed to let me have the next 
turn. The boy who was my opponent 
seeiiKd to me not a particularly good 
player his style was defensive, without 
any strong attacking moves. He pro- 
posed that wc keep score. 1 looked at 
the cIvK'k and agreed to play a three-set 
match. ‘'Moscow vs. Cambridge." said 
the referee jokingly, Wc started off. 
Suddenly this unimpressive youth was 
transformed. He began placing the ball 
right, left and center, cutting it and 
hitting unexpected shots. In brief. I 
rculi/ed I was pitted against a tirst-raie 
player. 

Hut Moscow vs. Cambridge having 
been declared. 1 had to keep my end up, 
come what may. The room had mean- 
while filled with students. They were evi- 
dently cheering me on. and that gave me 
confidence. Rut the other boy was sim- 
ply unstoppable. He won almost every 
ronilnurd 
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Please open 
before Clnristmas 


Squirt gentles whiskey, gin and vodka with the fresh, 
dry taste of premium, sun-ripened citrus fruit. 



It’s so refreshing, you almost wonder how 
a soft drink can be such a good mixer. 

Why wait for the pleasure? Open your 

holiday spirits now 

and enjoy them with Squirt . . . 

tKe g^ezitle mixer 
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Tiffany Eubank 
won’t without her 
Green Stripe 


Gift 

wrapped 
for the 
holidays 


It’s the 
civilized 
you know. 

Ushet’s is no Johnny-come-lalely. It’s ihe first 
blended Scotch, the Scotch that started the move 
to lightness. 100 years ago, all Scotches were 
pretty hard to take. Then Andrew Usher made 
the first light, smooth Scotch. He marked it with 
a Green Stripe. Don’t parry without it. 
imported. ..BO mED IN SCOTUND 


point. I was wel through, took off my 
shirt and shoes and played in socks. But 
even my striptease was no help. I was 
hopelessly behind. Then I noticed that 
my opponent had weakened his shots 
and was yielding to me somewhat. Evi- 
dently he fell rather sorry for me, and, 
in addition, traditional English polite- 
ness was playing its part. Admittedly, t 
lost every game, but by a respectable 
score- only a difference of one or two 
points. The students noisily acclaimed 
my honorable defeat as if it had been a 
victory for me; apparently, this quiet 
boy was the champion of Cambridge- 
1 invited them all to my poetry reading- 
■■Well, 1 don’t really know much about 
poetry,” modestly murmured the table- 
tennis player, but he came along any- 
way. And that was how I happened to 
give a poetry recital at Cambridge while 
soaked w ith sweat. After my reading the 
Cambridge champion came up to me 
and said with a smile, “Well, you won 
this time, perfectly fairly. And I wasn't 
giving in easily.” Since then I have be- 
gun to play proper tennis. ! am still an 
amateur at it, though an amateur who 
tries very hard. 

What other sports do I indulge in? 1 
enjoy hunting, if that can be counted as 
sport. To be frank, my hunting is hin- 
dered by a somewhat exaggerated senti- 
mentality. 1 suffer from paroxysms of 
pity for the dead birds and animals and 
from paroxysms of disgust with myself 
because of this. But one type of hunt- 
ing is really to be considered a sport. 1 
mean hunting capercaillie grouse during 
(he spring mating season. 

For those who have only the vaguest 
idea of what it is like, 1 shall explain. 
As a rule, grouse have remarkably keen 
senses. But at certain moments, when 
they arc making their spring matingcalls, 
they hear nothing at all for a few sec- 
onds except their own song. You have 
to go into the forest while it is still dark, 
hide somewhere with your gun and wait 
for dawn. When somewhere far away 
an invisible grouse pronounces Us first 
“tock. lock." it is too early to move. The 
bird is still able to hear. When it sings 
the second time, a speeded-up version 

eornmtd 
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Extraordmaty 

photographic 

exhibitioii. 

Opening December 19th at your newsstand. 




Every year, we lake the Iasi two 
issues of LIFE and bring them 
together into one giant year- 
end issue devoted to one giant 
subject. 

This Christmas we bring you 
a subject we've been pretty 
familiar with, and fond of. for 
thirty years. Photography. 

This whole issue will be a 
feast for the eye and mind. It 
will tell you, and show you. the 
art and science of this magnifi- 
cent revolution that began only a century and a 
half ago. 

Wewili showyou the wonders of photography 
— from the lenses of nature herself through man's 
first capture of a fixed image to the sweep and 
depth of photography today. 

We willshowyoupicturesof things you've never 
seen before. Many of them things no one has 
ever thought of taking before. Like this photo- 
graph taken inside a man's head. Through his eye. 

There's a photo of a volcano taken through a 
raindrop. A picture of what a codfish sees. What 
a wasp sees. And a picture of what a plant that 
sees, sees. 

There's more. 

The issue chronicles photography from the 


first picture ever made, right 
through to the breathtaking 
photographic triumphs of 
the space age. You'll see the 
power of photography as the 
invisible becomes visible 
through infra-red techniques. 
You'll follow the evolution of 
the camera from an instrument 
that records life to a tool that 
helps predict it. 

You'll find a section of pho- 
tographs that prove to you be- 
yond a doubt just how much emotion and infor- 
mation can be framed within one simple picture. 

And of course LIFE hasn't forgotten people. 
We asked the citizens of Chico, California, to 
show you some of the delightful shots families 
lake of themselves. We asked one LIFE photog- 
rapher to tell you how to “think" your way to 
better pictures. And we've assembled some anec- 
dotes of what famous photographers had happen 
to them in the taking of their pictures. 

Our exhibition is very likely to be the most ex- 
traordinary collection ofphotographsyou've ever 
seen. It will be on sale at your news- 
dealers starting December I9th. 

You won't be able to miss our 
cover. 


LIFE 
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Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano 


As Italian as the timeless facades 
along the Grand Canal. Galliano is 
liqueur in the grand manner. In 
Livorno, legend says they distill the 
golden rays of the sun and put them 
into each drop of Galliano, Look for 
the tall, tapered bottle. Enjoy 
Galliano— the fine Italian liqueur 
that has conquered America. 


of “lock, tock,” it is time to get ready 
to run in the direction of its voice, but 
you should by no means move as yet. 
Then, in the next few seconds when the 
grouse's note has changed to a gurgling 
sound, you must run as fast as you can, 
but as soon as the gurgling stops you 
must freeze in whatever inconvenient 
posture you find yourself in. Once 1 
stood on one leg for about 10 minutes 
in a swampy mire waiting for the bird 
to sing again. Running like this through 
branches that hit you in the face and 
through biting insects us you listen to 
the constantly changing rhythm of the 
mating call gives you an extraordinary 
feeling of primitive union with nature. 
On my first such occasion, after running 
madly with interruptions of half an hour 
or so, I saw the grouse in front of me 
regally enthroned on a branch, with the 
dawn as its orange-colored back cloth, 
glittering black like a lump of coal, 
spreading its tail like a peacock, sibilant- 
ly voicing its song of love— and 1 low- 
ered my shotgun. 

Hunting is precious to me precisely 
because of this feeling of oneness with 
nature, a feeling we lose in the canyon- 
like streets of modern cities. Sad as it is 
to admit, hunting is being enraptured 
with nature and at the same time mur- 
dering it. Still. 1 am unable to renounce 
hunting — the voice of my ancestors is 
stronger than all my vegetarian, senti- 
mental gnawings of conscience. 

Rcvk-climbing is also a sport 1 enjoy 
very much. I like the feel of the rope 
binding me to my comrades somewhere 
near the clouds. I like to feel the sensa- 
tion of conquering the sky, although, in 
the final analysis, it always wins the vic- 
tory over us. 

Of the so-called intellectual types of 
sport, 1 once enjoyed chess, although I 
have stopped playing it now. Lenin is 
supposed to have said about chess: "’Kor 
a gante it is too serious, but it is too 
much of a game to be taken .seriously." 
Perhaps that is true. 1 once asked one of 
the challengers for the world champion- 
ship, Boris Spassky. “Tell me. don’t you 
sometimes find that as a result of playing 
chess you have acquired the habit of 
fonilmied 
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"I want our family-owned business 
to stay family-owned. 

NML Insurance will see to it!" 


RICHARD A. ROGERS, Ji.Victr Ptetident, 
Wilkins-Rogcrs Milling Co , Inc , Washington, D C. 


"I've seen it happen. A well-established 
family business may falter when one 
of its members suddenly is out of the 
picture. 

"I'm not going to let that occur in 
our family-owned corporation. And it 
won't with the special business pro- 
tection that has been built up by my 
Northwestern Mutual life insurance- 

"Over the last 10 years, I've been 
steadily developing this program. To- 
day, if anything should happen to me, 
ample cash from this life insurance 
would be available to pay death taxes 
and take care of my family. They 
would not be forced to give up my 
interest in the business. 


"These same arrangements protect my 
brothers' interests, too. They would 
continue to run the firm, with no 
pressure on them to come up with 
funds to buy out my stock. 

"I picked Northwestern Mutual to 
handle my insurance for two reasons. 
The agent gives excellent service and 
the low net cost is outstanding." 

There is a difference... 
and the difference grows 
Ever stop to figure the dollars you'll 
need to provide the estate you want 
for yourself and family? 

Your Northwestern Mutual Life 
agent is better equipped than ever to 


give you the answers quickly, accu- 
rately, and in unusual detail. 

After he has all the basic facts you 
can provide, he calls upon the com- 
puter for a remarkably extensive 
analysis. Armed with this "Electronic 
Planned Incomes" information, he can 
work out with you the life insurance 
program to make your hopes a reality, 
Take advantage of this unique serv- 
ice. Call your nearest NML agent. 

NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIEE 

MILWAUKEE 



Tennis is their game.' The Rogers children are active oo the courts of the Washington Coif and Country Club. PHOTOS BY STEPHEN HEISER 



you have more than 30 interchangeable Nikkor lenses to choose from; 

14 interchangeable viewing screens: 4 interchangeable finders; 2 motor drives! 
copy and closeup equipment; macro and photomicrographic attachments: filters; 
flash units; cases; film cassettes, and an almost endless variety of accessories, 
whether you obtained your Nikon F today, yesterday or seven years ago. 


ti you are earnestly eorisidermg the oreatwe possibilities ot photography . 
ask your dealer to show you the Nikon F. For details, write: 


Nikon Inc.. Garden City, N,Y. 11533 Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, InC- 
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Vkiirkiny out in adviince all >our moves 
in life, too? IXiosn't that inicrrerc wiili 
life's spoiuancitv?" Spassky thought 
lor a while and answered. ■'Well. yes. 
perhaps that does liappen. It's true 
that I am someiiincs too calculating 
in certain situations in life. But life is 
the sort of opponent who occasion- 
ally makes such unevpecied nuncs lhat 
no matter how much you want to, you 
can never lliink up a reply to it in 
advance." 

As I said earlier. I was ama/ed as a 
child at our strange Moscow visitor wlio 
indulged in gymnastics. But now gym- 
nastics has become my trustiest ally. It 
1 did not do physical cvercises. I should 
certainly never have- been able to keep 
up the appallingly hectic tempo of my 
lift. No matter how tired 1 may be be- 
forehaiid. no matter at what hour I have 
gone to bed. no mailer how much I may 
have drunk the night before, every morn- 
ing I make myself do some exercises. 
Regardless of the weather I go out in 
the street with my black spaniel. l edka. 
and the two of us run for two or three 
kilometers and roll in the snow together 
in winter. Afterward. I go back home, 
and for about 40 minutes I work out 
with two small Indian clubs (I have 
a long way to go before i can match 
Po/henyan’s magical dumbbell). I usual- 
ly accompany this with music. TIten I 
start working. 

In summary. I love sport because I 
love life, and sport is onu of tite basic 
joys of life. I.ife is not very generous 
with its joys they have to be seized by 
force. .•\nd to sci/c things by force, a 
sound mind and sound muscles are need- 
ed, Symbolically speaking, had I not 
been an athlete. I would have succumbed 
long ago to the many blows lhat life 
sooner or later deals out to everybody. 
But I have a good abdominal press, as 
they say. 

Even unsy nibolically. the same is true. 
I ale one night a year ago 1 was walking 
home through the dark alleyways of Pa- 
lermo when three nice fellows attacked 
me with not-so-nicc Sicilian knives. Had 
I not been an ulhlcle, you would not be 
reading my story today. ENO 
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In the dark V 
about what \ 
to give? ^ 

Look for the Golden Light 



Vat Gold '—the Scotch with the Golden Light taste. 



twice the“grii)’’ 
on slushy streets with 
a‘Jeep’Wagoneer. 


Just flip one simple lever for the safety of ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive. 


Winter driving is no fun, no matter how you look at it. 
It can mean slipping, sliding, spinning your wheels, 
skidding round corners— or 
worse! But a 4-wheel drive ‘Jeep’ 

Wagoneer cuts winter driving 
dangers with twice the traction, 
twice the grip of ordinary station 
wagons. ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive 
helps you keep control when 
roads turn to Ice and the snow 
piles up. You get where you’re 
going comfortably, confidently, 
with greater safety, greater peace 
of mind. When roads turn bad. 
it’s the best automotive insur- 
ance you can own. Plus, you have 


the fun of ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive. With luxurious interi- 
ors, your Wagoneer compares with any quality station 
wagon, inside as well as out. It 
has all the options you’d expect: 
like V-8 power. Turbo Hydra- 
Matic* automatic transmission, 
power steering, power brakes, 
air-conditioning. ‘Picture win- 
dow’ visibility, complete choice 
of colors. No other wagon gives 
the combination of luxury... con- 
fidence. ..and sheer adventure... 
of the ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer with 4- 
wheel drive. Call your Jeep dealer 
for a test drive today! 

KAISER Jeep CORROR^r/Ojy^ 

You've got to drive it to believe it. See your ‘Jeep' dealer. Check the Yellow Pages. 





UNIQUE SAFETY PACKAGE AT NO EXTRA COST! 

High-impact windshXd 

A. way warning flashers 

Padded sun visor 


Seat belts front and rear 

Padded dashboard 

OutS'de rear-view mirror 

Dual brake syste 


Rjggfd 'Jeeo' construction 

Self adiusting brakes 
Back-ub lights 

Gas tank centered msidc 
chassis 

Windshield washers and 
2-seeed Wipers 

Plus the safety of 
■Jeep" 4-wheel drive. 


Scustm's Greetings to Siceler Fans 
iF.specially the Creeps in Sections 
17. 18. 19, and 20 liehind the Bench) 

Remember, Only One Game Left 
To (iel in Your Boos 

Don't Miss the FTin! 

Many Mapp\ Boos for 1966 
Your line, outstanding 
right tackle. 

- Charlie Bradshaw 

F illed with yuletide spirit, Charlie 
Bradshaw composed the aho'c ad 
copy last December and, until several 
friends talked him out of it. was pre- 
pared to purchase space in Pittsburgh 
sptsris pages as the season drew to a close. 
“I was really serious about it.” he says. 
OIT the held Charlie has made a number 
of friends in Pittsburgh, so he is not en- 
tirely biller toward the city. Piven when 
loudmouths behind the bench urge him 
to drop dead he does not iclurn their 
sentiments in kind. )le simply would like 
live minutes alone with each of them - 
in a telephone booth. 

Bradshaw is a lumbering, stimp-shoiil- 
dered, .^0-year-o1d Te\an, 6 feet 6 and 
255 pounds, with a yellow crew cut and 
an oddly chiseled face that resembles 
John Nance Garner's, without wrinkles 
or stogie. As an offensive tackle he be- 
longs 10 a category of football players 
who arc as obscure as they arc huge. 
They labor in a forest of arms and legs 
and clanking helmets, and their v i\.lorics 
arc often nothing more than the dead- 
lock that spares the passer from an end 
who is bent on slaughtering him. 'l et 
alone among all the National Football 
League's offensive tackles— in fact, alone 
among all those who have passed through 
history -Charles Marvin Bradshaw hasa 
following. Iruc his following is like the 
hounds that C harlie used to send tearing 
after eoon in Last Tesas. But why quib- 
ble about recognition'.' 

"At least they know yoirretuil there.'' 
( harlie was told last year by Dan James, 
his eounierpari on the left side of the 
line. Working his eighth year in Steclcr 
uniform, James added. "They don't even 
know my name. " 

I he catcalls hurled at Charlie are not 
merepersinage delivered in a picnic spirit. 
Until the .Sleeicrs discontinued pregame 
introductions, the announcement of his 
name was voluminously booed, f ans 


keep a close check on the state of his uni- 
form and from time to time admonish. 
"Ya oughta be ashamed to pick up ya 
pay. Mr. Clean!” For C harlie. the cur- 
rent NFL season tipened esactly accord- 
ing to form, as soon as the P.A. an- 
nouncer at Pitt Stadium introduced the 
starling lineup. Polite applause greeted 
the first live men who trotted to midfield. 
"And now.” said Charlie, turning to a 
teammate on the sideline, "a nice ro- 
bust boo for Bradshaw. ' It thundered 
down on him from every section in the 
stadium and hung in the air like the bed- 
lam of a train passing through a tunnel. 

On the enemy bench Jim Katcavage. 
the New 'fork Ciiants' defensive end, who 
would spend the afternoon trying to 
knock Bradshaw over, was balllcd. "Pic's 
a helluva tackle and a nice guy.” saivl 
Katcavage. “He and Bob Brown of the 
P.agles are about the two best Fve played 
against in the Eastern Division. Why in 
the world do they boo him?" 

The evaci origins of Charlie's unpop- 
ulaiily can be traced, all right, hut not 
easily. 

Far from being villainous, he is steeped 
in the traditional .American virtues. He 
grew up on a small, hilly farm, the only 
child of F'oy and Evilla Bradshaw. "My 
moihcr is 5 feel 1 1." Charlie says, "and 
she could plow belter than anyone I've 
ever seen. She'd lake a lunch into the 
lield and plow from daylight to dark. I 
was taught that when you do something 
do it right. And I was taught to he 
truthful and honest. If I ever got caught 
in a lie I got my rear end whipped." 

Determined to play high school foot- 
ball even though practice would cause 
him to miss the school bus. ( harlie 
hitchhiked live miles every day from 
( enter, the scat of Shelby County, and 
then walked live more miles down a lone- 
ly din road, arriving home hungry about 
9 p.m. Poy Bradshaw decided his son 
was silly to go to such lengths to partici- 
pate in a fool's pastime, so he yanked 
him off the team. Only when the coach 
promised to get Charlie a ride home did 
I ov relent, thereby launching his son on 
the road to ignominy. 

Playing end for the Center High 
Roughriders. Charlie ;ind a promising 
halfback from town a skinny kid 
named Del Shofner led the team to 
the state playolfs in their senior year and 
then pressed on to Baylor University at 
Waco. Texas. 

(ieorge Sauer, the Baylor coach, un- 



The boos of the crowds forever 


ring in the ears of the Steelers' 
tackle, Charlie Bradshaw (above) 

Pittsburgh's 

Patient 

Whipping Boy 

by MYRON COPE 

mediately made Charlie a tackle. "It 
was a nightmare at first." says t harlie. 
"I was long and skinny, as tall as I am 
now but only 2(K) pounds or so. and, par- 
ticularly when I was on defense, people 
vvtiuld fold me up like an accordion," 
Hut the family virtue — a love of hard 
work carried the day at Baylor, just as 
it would in 1958 in the Los .Angeles 
Rams* training camp, where Coach Sid 
Gillman was so impressed by C harlic's 
h'lstle that he decided to carry an extra 
tackle, ( harlic's love of hard work 
helped, too, when he labored through 
four olT-scasons for a degree in law. In 
1965 he passed the Texas bar examina- 
tion with a gravie of 86 — the highest in 
his class at Baylor and only three points 
less than the highest in the stale. 

Thus far the ( harlie Bradshaw saga 
reveals absolutely no motive behind the 
vituperation that burns Charlie's large 
ears in Pittsburgh. Superstitious Buddy 
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Whipping Boy conimurd 


Parker, unaware that C harlie had been 
born on Friday the !3ih. brought him 
to the Sleelcrs in exhange for a high 
draft choice in 1961 and found him a 
coach's delight. Eixeept for two games 
that C harlie missed because of a shoul- 
der separation, he has played esery 
game, injured or not. Quick enough to 
be a quarter-miler in high school, shrewd 
at anticipating an enemy's move. Charlie 
made the Eastern C onference's Pro Bow I 
squad in both 196.3 and 1964. whereup- 
on the following year he diseosered that 
Pittsburghers are apt to look upon Steel- 
cis the wav (he .Son of the .Sheik looked 
upon women; today's plum is tomor- 
row's prune. 

The day the booing started Charlie 
was shocked and stunned. “Why me'?" 
he asked himself. He could not have 
loused up a season that had not yet 
begun. He had not beaten his wife in 
front of the U.S. Steel Building. Indeed, 
why hint? 

The answer begins in the NFL record 
book. There it says that in none of the 
3.3 years that the Steelers have drawn 
breath on this earth have they won a 
championship, or even a division title. 
It is said that records are made to 
broken, but this one looks like a cinch 
bet to live on through eternity, and it 
is certainly an item that has frayed Pitts- 
burgher nerves. Snapped them, in fact. 

Frustrated to the breaking point. 
Steeler fans needed a scapegoat, a man 
upon whom they could rain epithets 
until they got the venom out of their 
systems. The quarterback was a logical 
choice, so for a while, in the early '50s. 
the scapegoat was Jim Finks (“Finks 
stinks!"! and then, as the ■50s turned 
into the '60s. it was Bobby I aync. As 
Charlie Bradshaw himself recalls. "My 
second year with the club we were doing 
pretty well. Layne was having a good 
year, and we were on our way to finish- 
ing second. One Sunday we were playing 
the Redskins and Bobby started to throw 
a screen, but just as he turned the ball 
loose he got clobbered. He was knocked 
cold. As we carried him olf the licld on a 
stretcher the fans booed him. Right there 
1 said to myself, 'This has to be the 
toughest group of fans in the country.' " 

Club Owner Art Rooney and Brad- 
shaw himself readily acknowledge that 
the Pittsburgh fan has a case. They ap- 
preciate that last year's attendance — an 
average of 32.605 per game demon- 
strated public perseverance in the face of 
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utter hopelessness. The fans had hung in 
there booing and heaping their scorn in 
1964 upon Layne's successor at quarter- 
back. Ed Brown. But last year a new 
coach, Mike Nixon, decided to open the 
season with another quarterback, 24- 
year-old Billy Nelsen. who had ridden 
the bench for two years. Callow and un- 
tried. Nelsen did not strike the fans as 
a target worthy of their etTorls. Who, 
then, would they boo'.’ 

,Aha. here was C harlie Bradshaw, big- 
ger than life, a giant who could not hide, 
an oak tree in a line that resembled a row 
of beer kegs. Furthermore, every man 
who in his lifetime had been served a 
process or plunged into legal morass 
would be delighted to boo a lawyer. But 
here was the principal motive: a Steeler 
you could not wipe out of sight. ^ on hint 
to hate him. 

E xperts on human behavior may pon- 
der the following phenomenon; no com- 
mand to boo Charlie passed through 
the city in advance of the season opener; 
no meetings were held or leaflets passed. 
Vet as if by some marvel of telepathy, 
some miracle of ESP — thousands sud- 
denly booed in unison when Charlie an- 
swered the P..A. announcer's call. 

Now that the fans had chosen Charlie 
to (ill their deep-seated need to hale, 
they set about justifying their choice. 
Just look at that oaf. they said. Look at 
him charging forward with his head up 
and his big behind sticking out (in the 
view of coaches. Iclter-perfecl form) 
and his mouth hanging open. Even 
worse, the fans noted that no matter 
how many Sleelcrs had been run into 
the ground by an enemy charge Charlie 
usually remained on his feel. The fact is 
that Charlie does not care to have peo- 
ple knock him down, and he has the 
strength to see that they don't. 

When the 1965 season had run its 
course Charlie made tracks out of town 
and began 1966 on a satisfying note. In 
January NFL athletes elected him presi- 
dent of their Players' Association. Soon 
after, he joined the Houston law firm of 
Talbert, (liessci, Barnett & Stone and, 
although a rookie, was immcdialelv en- 
trusted to argue negligence and accident 
cases before I3islricl Court, the state's 
highest trial court, liy July, when he re- 
pivried to training camp, he had gone 
undefeated in four trials— operating on 
defense, by the way. Then he set aside his 
conservative courtroom attire, cleaned 
out his desk in the State National Build- 


ing. accepted a raise from Art Rooney, 
and presented himself for another sea- 
son of abuse. 

This lime he was philosophical. Said 
Charlie: "You gel to thinking. 'How 
many ofTensivc tackles in the history of 
football have been booed'.*' The an.swer 
is none. In fact, people don't know their 
names. So I would say I've been ten- 
dered quite an honor, a place of high es- 
teem. One of football's most important 
values is the opportunity it gives peo- 
ple to get out and release pent-up frus- 
trations. Maybe their wives or their 
bosses have been picking on (hem. So 
you see. I'm of great therapeutic value to 
the .American public." 

Still the occasional urge to climb into 
the stands poses a certain frustration to 
C harlie himsell. and he has toyed with 
a couple of ideas under the heading of 
self-lhcrapy. He has considered commu- 
nicating to the crowd via a series of long 
banners that he would unroll from time 
to time. "Come on. now." one would 
read toward the close of the game, “give 
a big boo for Bradshaw. It's your last 
chance." .Also, C harlie thought he might 
assign Equipment Manager Tony Parisi 
to paint him with a bucketful of nuid 
in full view of the crowd. 

Bill Austin, a lough Vince Lombardi 
disciple who succeeded Mike Nixon as 
Steeler coach, is salislicd with C harlie, 
laundered or filthy. “C harlie has been 
having a real good year." he told Vice- 
President Dan Rooney not long ago. 
and Rooney himself goes further. "I 
think C harlie has had the best year of 
his career." After opening day Rooney 
told his P..A. aniuninecr to discontinue 
pregamc introductions, because “it's a 
waste of time." And besides. Rooney 
adds, possibly with Bradshaw in mind, 
the introductions invite ugliness. 

The scowling Austin, who appears 
tougher than he really is, has taken some 
of the heat off Charlie. The fans appear 
to have been soothed by visions of Aus- 
tin flogging the Steeler players with a 
bullwhip or in some way making their 
lives miserable. So the fans have lately 
contented themselves with a smattering 
of brief insults to Charlie. There is hope 
that next year the insults will he even 
briefer. Last month Charlie won his 
first case in a Pittsburgh court when he 
defended a man charged with malicious 
mischief. The fans' verdict on Charlie 
Bradshaw may also be coming around to 
not guilty. 


W'herevcr you look . . , you see Hudd 



Rousing Rebel SST 
(with Budd-built parts) 

Move out with the fast set in the lively 
Hebei SST. Choose from a list of personal touches 
that’s music to your ears. Get the new beat 
of Rambler’s Excitement Machine from American Motors. 

One more swinging number among 29 leading cars 
with quality components* made by Budd. 

WM WM WM coMAtur 

AUlOMOTlVi UIVI5ION • DLTRQIT, MICH. 

*itutl<i prmtui-ta im'luHo rcixlcrx. h(M>ri«. roof». dnnrs, bmly panrls. chamift tramni, whrrlii. huha, drums, diiu- niuJ drum brnkrs. aixJ disc brake parts. 
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Paul Burke is a hero. 

He’s giving the Old 
Smoothie, Kentucky 
Tavern, to his director, 
his caddy, his old college 
room-mate, his stock 
broker, his boot-maker, his 
mother-in-law, his press 
agent, his favorite waiter. 


his gunsmith, his horse 
trainer, his camera crew, 
his jeweler, his chandler, 
his airline reservation 
clerk, his postman, his 
architect, his wardrobe 
mistress, the man who 
returned his son’s lost 
dog, his barber, the gal 
who makes corned heef 
sandwiches in the studio 
commissary, and his 
houseboy— Wong Ton 
Foo. Among others. 

You can be a hero, too. 

This season give 
Kentucky Tavern Bourbon 
the 8 year Old Smoothie 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey-86 Proof and 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. Glenmore Distilleries Co.. Louisville-Owensboro, Kentucky. 5,1966 



Basketball’s Week 


THE SOUTH 1. LOUISVILLE (3^) 

2. NORTH CAROLINA (3-0) 3. VANDERBILT (4-0) 

Everybody knows that visitors almost never 
win in Lexington, but Illinois missed the 
message. Rick Jones and Deon Flessner 
cracked Kentucky's man-to-man defense 
for 32 points in the first half and. when the 
Wildcats went to a 1-3-1, the Iltini guards 
played cat-and-mouse with them. Despite 
40 points by Kentucky sharpshooter Louie 
Dampicr, Illinois won 98-97 on Jones’s two 
foul shots in overtime. The result left Coach 
Adolph Rupp steaming, mostly because 
Forward Pat Riley was whistled for three 
fouls within 32 seconds in the first half and 
sat out for 25 minutes. “I never saw any- 
thing like it." said Rupp. "I was almost get- 
ting disgusted with the refereeing." 

Two nights later it was Illinois' Harry 
Combes who h(7s disgusted. His team had 
WFST VIRGINIA in an 88-88 tie — quite a feat 
in Morgantown — when Dave Reascr bred a 
jump shot at the buzzer. “Too late," 
screamed Combes. "Too bad," said the offi- 
cials. The Mountaineers won 90-88. 

A “Hokic" that got away came back to 
taunt Virginia Tech. Paul Long, who trans- 
ferred to WAKE EOREST whcn Coach Howie 
Shannon arrived in Blacksburg three years 
ago. scored 28 points, the last eight in over- 
time, to beat Tech 78-75. Long was just as 
hot against Vanderbilt — he scored 36 — but 
Wake Forest's defense fell apart as Vandy's 
Bob Warren and Tom Hugan went on a 
spree. Warren got 30 points, Hagan 26 and 
Vanderbilt won easily 88-82. 

NORTH CAROLINA, with Bob Lewis deal- 
ing out 10 assists, 6-foot-M Rusty Clark 
dragging down 19 rebounds and Larry Mil- 
ler shooting in 28 points, trounced Tulanc 
92-69. North Carolina Stale tried a slow- 
down against Maryland, but it failed as 
State got only one field goal in the last 17:54 
and lost 54-38. But the Terps had troubles, 
liH). SOUTH CAROi ina's Jack Thompson 
stole the ball from Maryland with a minute 
to play, was fouled and then made both 
shots to win for the Gamecocks 65-63. 

lultsville rolled oscr Southwestern 
Louisiana tU7-68 but Southern Illinois, col- 
lapsing around Louisville's Westicy Unsold 
(who still had 21 points and 28 rebounds) 
and working adroitly for the good shot, 
gave the Cards a time. Louisville finally won 
70-66 on sophomore Butch Beard's five 
points in a second overtime, wisilrn Ken- 
tucky beat Tampa easily 123-57. 


by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE MIDWEST 1. MICHIGAN STATE 
(4-0) 2. KANSAS (5-0) 3. CINCINNATI (3-0) 

It is different at Michigan, now that Cazzic 
Russell is no longer stomping the rickety 
boards of old Yost Field House. Coach 
Dave Strack, in fact, is willing to settle for 
upsets, and last week he pulled off two doo- 
zics. Taller Houston outrebounded Michi- 
gan 80-40, but the Cougars shot miserably, 
and the peppery Wolverines stole off with 
an 86-75 win. Then they went after David- 
son's big men with a darting, slabbing press 
that forced the Wildcats into 19 errors. Soph- 
omore Dennis Stewart, benched for sleep- 
ing through a Strack meeting, came in to 
score 22 points, and Michigan won again 
71-68. “Wc outquickcd them," said Strack. 
But the Wolverines were themselves out- 
quicked by bowi ing orttn, 90-83. 

Northwestern and Kentucky went at it 
like pros, trading baskets furiously. North- 
western. however, had only one Jim Bums; 
Kentucky had Louie Dampierand Pat Riley. 
Bums got 34 points, Riley 33, Dampicr 32 
and Riley's two free throws with two sec- 
onds to go won it for the Wildcats 118-116. 

With Coach John Beningion trying des- 
perately to soft pedal his team's potential, 
MICHIGAN state Continued to roll. Even 
after the Spartans smashed South Dakota 
81-54 and W'ichita State 103-68, Bonington 
was saying, “It was misleading. Wc aren't 
really that good." 

KANSAS, in a big week, murdered Ohio 
State 94-70, then swept Florida Slate 62-48 
and Baylor 68-56 in two Sunflower double- 
headers. In the other halves, kan.sas .state 
beat Baylor 77-70and FSU 81-58. nlhka.ska 
put its biggest men on Pacific's Keith Swag- 
erty, socked the Tigers with a cloying full- 
court press and beat them 90-78. 

CINCINNATI, allowing well-coached Miami 
of Ohio to force it into a control game, hud 
to go into overtime to win 45-44. bradli y 
whipped MurrayStatc 108-85andUSC 102- 
97 as Joe Allen scored 45 points, loyola 
of Chicago and dayton looked to be the 
best of the midwestern independents. Loyola 
battered North Dakota 103-79 and Illinois 
Wesleyan 89-68 while Dayton beat Miami of 
Ohio 80-71 and Eastern Kentucky 104-82. 

THE east 1. BOSTON COLLEGE (4-0) 
2. ST. JOHN'S (2-0) 3. PROVIDENCE (3-0) 

La Salle's young team learned the hard facts 
of basketball life at magara. Outrebound- 


ed by the eager Eagles — Manny Leaks pulled 
down 25 — the Explorers fell into II charg- 
ing fouls when Niagara stayed back on de- 
fense. The Eagles wrecked La Salle's zone, 
used three shuttling guards to hold Hubie 
Marshall to 13 points and won 72-69. 

BOSTON COLLEGE was Still winning, but 
not with ease. Little Fairfield had the Eagles 
by 11 at half time before Steve Adciman, 
who scored 26 points, pulled BC away to a 
93-76 victory. It took a while, too. before 
Boston's fast break did in Connecticut. 87- 
69. PROVTDINCL also had problems but Jim- 
my Walker, as usual, solved them. He got 
22 points to lead the Friars past stubborn 
Brown 76-72 and 29 more as Providence 
licked St. Francis (N.Y.) 72-62. ST. John's 
proved too much for Holy Cross as Sonny 
Dove piled up 24 points during a 77-60 w in, 
and YAiF was just as tough on the Crusad- 
ers. beating them 90-73. 

New York's first Madison Square Garden 
doubleheader was a dismal flop for the home 
teams, navy outscored Manhattan 73-68, 
while MARQUETTE whipped NYU 79-63. But 
Marquette went down in Philadelphia's noisy 
Palestra when it was upset 80-78 by villa- 
nova on sophomore Frank Gillen's shot 
with eight seconds to go. temple and st. 
JOSEPH'S were still unbeaten. The Owls took 
Lehigh 71-50, Scranton 92-68 and Canisius 
74-72; St. Joe's won over Georgetown 86- 
82 and St. Francis (Pa.) 83-71. 

SYRACUSE, using a tough zone press, ran 
over Cornell 99-67 and Army 85-63, while 
RUTGERS overpowered Colgate 118-75 (a 
school record) as Bob Lloyd ran his con- 
secutive foul shot streak to 29. Princeton 
played slowdown with Villanova and won 
48-37. then played quick-up with Colgate, 
winning 1 10-72. 

the southwest 1 . TEXAS 

WESTtRN (5-0) 2. HOUSTON (4-1) 3. TEX- 
AS (3-1) 

TEXAS WESTERN Coach Don Haskins, piqued 
by his team's lackadaisical attitude, began 
throwing his considerable weight around 
last week. He suspended backcourl star Bob- 
by Jtw Hill “indefinitely" — for failing to 
turn in his grade card. Haskins said — and the 
Miners overwhelmed East Texas State 61- 
30. Hill, however, was back for tough little 
Pan American, and a good thing, too. The 
Broncs shot 80“?; in the first 10 minutes of 
the second half and at one time had an eight- 
point lead. The Miners csentually squeaked 
through 67-65. Two nights later in Dallas 
SMU harassed Texas Western with a 2-1-2 
zone thuushut off the middle. But little Wil- 
lie Worsicy stampeded the Mustangs with 
his good outside shooting, giving “Dad- 
dy D” Lattin room to maneuver (he got 
21 points), and the Miners won their fifth 
straight, 71-62. "Wc handled the ball bet- 
ter,” conceded Haskins. 
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There ViasM'irve solace for SMU. a shaky 
SVVC favoriic. Down by 13 poinis at the 
half, the Mustangs rallied in an earlier game 
to beat Oklahoma City 81 78 on three foul 
shots by lX‘nny Holman in the last II sec- 
onds. It shook lip Oklahoma City's Abe 
lemons, who obsersed mournrully. "This 
is the sorriest teant I'se escr had. ' 

Independent him sion. pemieni after its 
loss to Michigan, whipped Southwest Lou- 
isiana's 81 and Hawaii ‘D .^‘7. 

THE WEST I, (.1.01 mw 

Ml.XirtJ t4-(>) 3. bKK.HASt YOUM, (3.t)| 

The other AAWU teams could hardly take 
hope from the way lewic .Meindor and his 
UCLA CssUcagucs srruished Duke 88 54 and 
107-87 ipanv 4JJ. bui they were sharpening 
up for the race for second place, w sshiMi- 
tt)s .STAU. expected to lead the also-rans, 
showed lire power in a I K> 7t) bombing of 
Montana Stale while fAi iioksix, playing 
Coach Rene Herrerius' new running game, 
downed Oklahoma 108 Xl for a schvsol rec- 
ord and then reserted to its old ways to beat 
San hrancisco 5*7 51. IX'fending champion 
ORitais si-Mi. playing the disciplined de- 
fense and ball-control game Coach Paul 
\alcnti prefers, beat Portland C'4 44 .is 6- 
foot-5 Loy Peterson scored 11 points. 

Idaho Slate Coach Claude Rclhcrford 
raised a storm when his team was called 
for goal-iendmg against okk.os. He was 
banned from the bench and his Ikmgals 
look a 107-68 pasting. Was he angry later? 
No. philosophical. "The olIiciaK called a 
gwd game." said Ketherford calmly, "but 
there seemed u> he .i personality clash be- 
tween us." 

MW MixKo's Bob King went back to 
his old reliable 1-.3-I control olTensc. and 
It boat 1 oyola of I os Angolcs 77 5'J. But 
Texas leeh had the Lobos 33 28 at half 
time. Then point-man Don Homer began 
getting the ball to Mel Daniels and t rank 
Judge. Daniels got 25 points. Judge |y and 
New Mexico pulled ahead 80 5‘J. But the 
I obos may be in for trouble in the Western 
AC. BKic.ii'tM SOI M.. running hard, press- 
ing relentlessly and with its big men sweep- 
ing the boards (they got 77 rebounds against 
St. Mary'st, took Dciucr 87 M .ind the 
Gaels 108 57. Utah went down for the lirsi 
lime, to coi OKAix) y3-8y. but wsosnsr. up- 
set Nebraska 102 98 before losing to tuiSA 
91 87 in overtime. I he Hurricanes also sur- 
prised Color.ido Stale 77 M. xKi/oN\si \ri 
upset Creighton 75-h9. 

UTAH siAti Coach LaDcll Andersen was 
worried. His Aggies were winning but they 
were losing the battle of the boards to ev- 
crybvsdy. So. against I oyola vsf L,.A, he 
moved 7-foot Larry Bunco from a high to 
a low- post. The big fellow improved his re- 
bounding and triggered a fast break that 
trounced the l ions 1 12 66. end 
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iKven 
Mouse 

mPOKTED KAKE SCOTCH 



...the ALL-PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION, $2.00, $3.50. $6.50 
...the ALLPURPOSE SPRAY LOTION. $5.00 {refill $2.00) 

...the SHAVING CREAM. $2.00... the PRE-SHAVE LOTION. $1.50 
...the ALL-PURPOSE POWDER, $1,50.., the DEODORANT STICK, $1.00 
...the AEROSOL DEODORANT. $1.50... the SHOWER SOAP ON A CORD. $2.00 
...GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 

»MEM COMPANY. INC.. NORTHVALE, NEW JERSEY 
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WITole the readers take over 


PARSEGHIAN (ADi.) 

Sirs; 

On ihe cniilcnts page of > our Dec. 5 issue, 
the entry for the article. Fischer ll'oiM 
Rather Fights concerning the Chess Olym- 
pics contains a snide reference to Coach Ara 
Parseghian and his decision to settle fora tic 
in the Michigan State game. Not only %sas 
this uncalled for and pointless, but the ar- 
ticle that it introduces does more to \ indi- 
cate Parseghian than to condemn him. Bob- 
by Fischer could have settled for a draw in 
his last game, thereby winning the gold 
medal for outstanding indisidual perform- 
ance. lie didn't, and he lost both the game 
and the medal. Is that what you wanted.’ 

howARO Chino 

Honolulu 

Sirs: 

"OfTered a draw in a crucial match at the 
Chess Olympics, the U.S. champ proved he 
was no Parseghian." 

I thought it was just Dan Jenkins, but it 
now appears that SI as a whole finds Ara 
Parseghian a compromiser. I can't blame you 
for failing to understand that Parseghian 
thinks of his team before he thinks of sports- 
writers. but your insistence upon coining 
the word Parseghian to mean quitter is ir- 
ritating, to say the least. 

Ansi SrtWARt Impisk 

Newton. Mass. 

Sirs: 

A new term has entered into our country 
club's golf talk. It is called the Parseghian. 
It is used when you play the safest of safe- 
ties and settle for the easy tic, instead of 
trying to w in. 

Richard J, KRistK 

Lombard. III. 


Sirs; 

Ara Parseghian'sone moment of weakness 
may cost him an immortality that will out- 
live football annals. Some liberal person 
who writes dictionaries may incorporate the 
word Parseghian into the English language. 
The name, like Hercules', readily lends itself 
to use as an udicciivc. Opposed to a Her- 
culean elTort. a Parseghian elTort would be 
“weak-willed, compromising exanimate." 
The thought that, centuries from now. the 
word may be used in a derogatory manner 
should make Coach Parseghian reconsider 
his ways. But he had better hurry to the dic- 
tionary publishers! 

MiKt Davis 

University Park, Pa. 

Sirs: 

You were correct in your statement that 
Bobby Fischer “was no Parseghian." Bobby 


Fischer lost. Ara Parseghian won. It's nice 
to be romantic and daring, but it's nicer to 
win. If he had tried to score in the last min- 
utes Parseghian might easily have thrown 
away the national title Notre Dame deserved. 
Just as Bobby Fischer threw away the gold 
medal he deserved. 


Urbana. HI. 


Larky Bosh 


RANK ANO FILE 


Sirs; 

Congratulations on your excellent Col- 
lege Basketball Issue of Dec, 5. I was espe- 
cially interested in the won-lost records of 
conference vs. nonconference teams during 
the past three years. By converting these 
won-lost records to a percentage basis, one 
can establish a standing for the 14 confer- 
ences. Here are my results: 


1 WAC .71 ft 

2 MVC .68.^ 

3 Big Ten .Ml 

4 ACC .597 

5 SEC ..‘:78 

6 AAWU .573 


7 Ohio Valley .562 

Having long becn'ai 
bit disiippointcd that 
conferences fell into tl 


8 Yankee .542 
y MAC .518 

10 Ivy .498 

11 Big Fight .498 

12 Southern .496 

13 SWe .455 

14 WCAC .423 

1 Eastern fan, 1 was a 
the Ivy and Yankee 
le “second division." 


However. I take heart when I look at our 
strong independent clubs, which 1 feel cun 
holdiheirownwithany sect ion in the country. 

RiNM III W. PvKR 


ButTulo 


.Sirs: 

Wc read with interest your recent article 
on the 1966-1967 college basketball season 
and were pleased to see that you learned 
from your mistakes of last year and deleted 
any national rankings. But now. perhaps 
you can concentrate less on depicting “the 
sun sinking through the Carolina pines, kill- 
ingthe brisk November day in Chapel Hill." 
and start sending .scouts out to sec what the 
teams are actually like- and we don’t mean 
UCLA. They have jets into Durham, now, 
so y’all come see us, hear? 

Zan Cahvir 
John Crill 
HikiH Smith 

Durham, N.C. 

• For a report on Duke's performance at 
UCLA, seep. 42.— ED. 

Sirs; 

Wc think y ou made a mistake in excluding 
Virginia Tech from your .synopsis of major 
basketball independents. The Hokies startled 
Duke in an 85-71 upset on Dec. 2, and 
they gobbled up Purdue 79-63 in a repeat 


performance on the next night. Both of 
these opponents were nationally ranked. In 
thecomingwceksihecycs of the entire nation 
(with the minor exception of yours) will be 
watching Tech. We will try to keep you 
posted, so that when Tech appears in the 
playoffs you will rccogni/e the name. 

Rom RT Inskh p 
A. G- Sif.isi R Jr. 

Blacksburg. Va. 

Sirs: 

It is 10:25 p.m. in New York. I have just 
finished listening to the Vanderbilt-Western 
Kentucky game, won by Vanderbilt. I have 
also just finished reading page 60 of your 
Dec. 5 issue, w hich says that Western Ken- 
tucky has "a better chance of going through 
the regular season unbeaten than UCLA." 
Holy foot in the mouth! 

Jamis P. Larkin 

Jackson Heights. N.Y. 


Sirs: 

The Mid-American Conference coverage 
was just excellent. All you wrote about was 
Bowling Green, Bowling Green and more 
Bowling Green. .After all, Miami is the de- 
fending champion, and the Redskins are not 
going to roll over and play dead. 

Dick Howard 
Sandy Wolie 
A m Shi ar 

Dayton 

Sirs: 

I almost cried, ^ ou completely ignored 
St. Joseph’s. 

Doreen Mlth 

Philadelphia 


Sirs: 

Upon microscopic examination, I finally 
found the name of Providence College's Jim- 
my Walker in your article on college basket- 
ball. Does the finest basketball player in the 
country deserve such an accolade.’ Get on 
the ball. SI the basketball. I mean. 

Billy Levin 

Providence 


NONHOCKEV 


Sirs: 

Gary Konbcrg'sarticle on the Red Wings' 
Bryan Watson {The Boy on Bobby's Back. 
Nov. 28) was very informative. But Ronberg 
was a little too easy on the only hockey play- 
er who doesn't play hockey. 1 am a Black 
Hawk fan and an admirer of Bobby Hull 
and 1 might be a little prejudiced, but hockey 
is a game of finesse — not lists— and sohk- 
thing should be done about Watson. 

Tom Brown 


Wheaton. III. 
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Mr. Gordon’s discovery put a special glow 
in many an Old English holiday greeting. 

Was it the bloom in her check? The gleam in his eye? Or the glow from 

Mr. Gordon’s discovcry?That smooth, provocatively dry gin that’s made England merry 

since 1769. The cheering, snappily crisp gin that’s still England’s favourite holiday 

cup o’ kindness, after almost two centuries. This Christmas, give the gift 

the English give, Gordon’s. Let the romance of Merry Old England flow free. 

Gordon’s, the biggest seller in England. America, the world! 


PK«}I)l 1. 
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MADE, BOTTLED. SEALED IN FRANCE 




It’s an 

Old Forester 
kind of season 


The bite of brittle air. The playful 
blink of Ughts. The warm companionship of 
a great bourbon. To give and to enjoy. 
Cheers! It’s an Old Forester kind of season. 
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Come to where the flavor is. Come to Marlhoro Country. 



